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KOPPERS helps the 








NEW COKE PRODUCTION FACILITIES AGGREGATE 11,102,279 
TONS ANNUALLY—In four.years of national emergency, 
America has built additional new steel production facilities 
nearly the size of England’s prewar steel industry. Blast 
furnace output in America jumped from 56,500,000 tons in 
1941 to over 67,000,000 tons now. That meant an added 
demand for almost 11,000,000 more tons of coke. This has 
largely been met by the building of new Koppers-Becker coke 
Ovens since September, 1939,* which annually produce 
11,102,279 tons of coke and millions of feet of gas. 


UNEXCELLED WEAR RESISTANCE IN STEEL MILL PARTS—There 
are many parts of rolling mills and other equipment which 
must withstand terrific impacts in the rolling and shaping of 
steel. For these applications, the steel industry uses a bronze 
alloy developed by Koppers Bartlett-Hayward Division. This 
D-H-S Bronze possesses the highest combination of three very 
desirable qualities ... Ductility, plus Hardness, plus highest 
Strength. 


KOPPERS 


OLMEDO. ORRIN Hs cores aise Mca Orth mae 


» YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE THROUGH FAST’S COUPLINGS— 
Because a single coupling failure can shut down an entire roll- 
ing mill and other departments, dependability is of utmost - 
importance. This picture shows the first large heavy-duty — 
Fast’s Couplings ever: built, and today it is delivering 3000 
HP at 135 RPM—more than 20 years after it was installed. 


ONE OF THE NATION’S SUREST SOURCES OF COKING COAL— 
The kind of coal used in coke ovens has a bearing upon the | 
rate of production and the quality of the resulting coke and 
gas. Koppers supplies coals meeting the exacting requirements 
necessary in coke-making for blast furnaces. One Koppers 
affiliate is the nation’s largest independent producer of bi- | 
tuminous coal. : ; 


These are only a few of the ways Koppers serves the Steel In- 
dustry. There are many more. But the Steel Industry is not 
the only business Koppers serves. It occupies a comparable 
place of importance as a supplier to railroads, chemical plants, 
the construction industry, the public works field and many 
more... Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ’ 

















He reads fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


THIS is a tire ‘detective’ at work. 

By education and experience he is 
trained to read tires almost as easily as 
you read a book. 

From his expert knowledge of rubber 
he can tell you many things about the 
care a tire has enjoyed, or the abuses it 
has suffered— just by looking at it. He 
knows when a tire has been improperly 
inflated, mismatched, aiienied or 
driven too fast. Diagnosing the causes 
of premature tire failures is his business. 
Saving you money on tires is his job. 

Unfortunately there are far too few 
of these men who are trained to read 
tires. But by organizing a select group 
of them into a scientific tire-saving team, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company has bee. 


able to make their services available to 
hundreds of truck fleets with from 10 
to 3200 vehicles each. We call this team 
the “B. F. Goodrich Tire Conservation 
Service’. 

Under the comprehensive, point-by- 
point program included in this service, 
factory-trained tire specialists take over 
the complete supervision of your tire 
maintenance. They apply to your tires 
the experience they have gained in 
handling literally thousands of equip- 
ment units ; eliminate the causes of most 
premature tire failures; keep a con- 
stant check on your operations; and 
make mileage-stretching recommenda- 
tions that save you money —sometimes 
overnight. 


Fleet owners who are already using 
this low-cost service report savings up 
to 25%. Many of them are amazed at 
the results. “It saves far more than it 
costs!”” and “The number of failures 
has been reduced 60%!” are typical of 
their comments. 

Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this tire con- 
servation plan can be applied to your 
equipment, write the Tire Conservation 


Department, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Akron, Ohio. rx 


B.F. Goodrich 


Truck & Bus Tires 











Food supply. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment said food prospects are generally 
favorable for the next few months. Some 
staples are to be seasonally less abundant 
than recently, but are to be in as good or 
better supply than in the corresponding 
months last year. 

Apples and pears are expected virtually 
to disappear from markets in May and 
June, due to a continuing high consump- 
tion and last year’s short crop. 

Meat. Chester Bowles, head of OPA, 
said meat, more plentiful than was ex- 
pected in recent months, will grow scarcer 
from May through August. The autumn 
months, he said, will bring an increase, 
but with more beef and less pork than in 
the autumn of 19438. Cheaper cuts, in par- 
ticular, will become more abundant. 

Eggs. With eggs so abundant as to 
cause a break in price, the War Food Ad- 
ministration is urging that civilians eat 
one more egg than usual each week in 
order to increase consumption. 


Jobs for 4-F’s. War Manpower and Se- 
iective Service officials urged all men re- 
jected as 4-F in the draft to consult local 
U.S. Employment Service offices for help 
in transferring to jobs essential to the war 
effort. The Employment Service offices 
were instructed to give every assistance to 
applicants, especially to those seeking 
more essential occupations or those wish- 
ing to move from areas of labor surplus to 
sections where labor is scarce. 

Ship construction. Shipyards delivered 
+10 ships in the first quarter of this year, 
against 379 vessels in the first quarter of 
1943. March output totaled 152 ships. 


Aircraft production. Output of air- 
planes reached a new peak in March, with 
9,118 planes of all types rolling off the 
assembly lines. In terms of airframe 
weight, production exceeded 100,000,000 
pounds for the first time. The total, 103,- 
000,000 pounds, exceeded the February 
figure by 9 per cent. 


The March OF The News 





Tire inspection. OPA ordered periodic 
tire inspections discontinued on April 20. 
Motorists were advised, however, to re- 
tain their tire inspection records, as OPA 
will continue to make use of such records 
in the gasoline rationing program. 


Gasoline for Victory gardeners. OPA 
allotted additional gasoline to Victory 
gardeners for travel to and from their 
plots, up to a maximum of 300 miles for 
the season. To obtain the extra fuel, the 
gardener must have no alternative means 
of transportation and must be cultivating 
an area of at least 1,500 square feet. 


Wrapping paper. WPB said the sup- 
ply of wrapping paper and paper bags 
available to civilians would be materially 
reduced in the next few months. 


Containers. WPB urged that maximum 
re-use be made of all types of shipping 
containers. The supply is growing serious, 
and overseas shipments will be greatly ex- 
panded. Paper cups and food containers 
were said to be growing particularly scarce. 


High-octane gasoline. The Petroleum 
Administration for War said the nation’s 
investment in 100-octane gasoline plants 
would prove valuable in peacetime. It 
predicted an expansion of both commercial 
and private aviation to provide markets 
for the industry, and noted that the 
plants could be converted to the produc- 
tion of improved grades of auto fuel. 


Anthracite pay raise. The War Labor 
Board conditionally approved a wage 
contract giving 80,000 anthracite miners 
an increase of 70 cents a day over their 
1941-43 scale. The new wage rate was the 
same as that in the contract negotiated 
between John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and the Solid 
Fuels Administratien last November. The 
anthracite contract opens the way for the 
early restoration of Government-operated 
mines to private ownership. 
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Time-saving office “machine-tools” 
—one way to lick your manpower problem 


To keep production high while continu- 
ing to release men to the armed forces 
... this is a task which calls for thorough planning and 
intelligent control of the manpower still remaining. To 
this task, Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines are making an outstanding contribu- 
tion. In record time they turn out great masses of figures 
and management reports, the basis for fast, accurate 
executive decisions. They help achieve, in both factory 


and office, the most efficient use of the manpower available. 


A conspicuous example: a compact battery of these ma- 
chines, at work on production control in the factory of 
a leading radar manufacturer, has so speeded the flow 
of materials that 8,500 workers are meeting production 
schedules originally set for 11,000. 


LEADERSHIP w 


WED-C 


Another “case-history”: a famous submarine builder, who 
prided himself on a payroll department comprising one 
employee for every 100 production employees, adopted 
Remington Rand Punched-Card.Accounting. Today, prep- 
aration of the weekly 11,000-name payroll requires not 


110 payroll department employees, but only 14. 


We are proud that we were ready to contribute to the 
solution of industry’s manpower problems, with advanced 
engineering in our products, and with our nation-wide 
staff of specialists experienced in office methods and 
control systems. These methods engineers have already 
helped hundreds of war plants combat shrinking man- 


power by saving man-hours. They can help you...call our 


nearest office to arrange for a demonstration of Remington 


Rand Tabulating Machines. 














BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS , 


“Home again, home again, jiggety-jig!” 


“Marketing was certainly simpler in 
oops, there goes a potato! 
. .. but it’s a lot easier to park a bike 
—and cheaper, too... hold on, Johnny, 
we're coming to a corner!” 


the car... 


An American sense of humor has 
helped Mrs. Frazer make the best of 
food, gas and rubber rationing. It’s 
rather fun balancing groceries in front 
and a small boy in back. It’s not 
so much fun balancing coupon points 
against prices. But there’s still a cer- 
tain satisfaction in coming out even! 

In the same cheerful, chin-up spirit, 
she has pitched into other wartime 
jobs. She’s doing all her own cleaning 


since once-a-week Mary went to work 
at the plane plant. She’s saving fats, 
cans, paper. She grows vegetables in- 
stead of flowers in the backyard. 

There are no medals for being a 
good wartime housewife. But Mrs. 
Frazer, and the millions like her who 
keep their families healthy and homes 
attractive, are making a magnificent 
contribution to Victory. 

The “family” we feed includes mil- 
lions of soldiers and civilians. We have 
many of the housekeeping problems 
that face Mrs. Frazer — on a far larger 
scale. But we’re trying to do our job, 
too, with good sense and good will. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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Tithe Ree t's Pat on 


These appear now to be reasonable assumptions..... 

Next U.S. President will be named either Roosevelt or Dewey. 

Choice between the two will depend upon the nation's mood influenced by war; 
will be determined by voter reaction to invasion of Europe, with its losses. 

As of today, outcome would be a toss-up, with Roosevelt favored on luck. 

Dewey's test will cone on the issue of foreign policy. He'll have to wed 
world co-operationist ideas of the big Eastern States with the less definitely 
co-operationist ideas of the big Middle Western States. Maybe it can be done. 

Roosevelt's test will come on ability to sidetrack domestic issues. 

As we've said, the state of the war will de*ermine the decision. The pub- 
lic mood today is unlikely to be the public mood of November. Too much will happen. 




















There are these other points to be aware of..... 

Germany will strive desperately to hold out at least till U.S. election time; 
will hope for some change that might give a chance for slishtly better terms. 

It is highly doubtful that Dewey would ;ettle for le;.; thon Roosevelt. 

Also: Roosevelt may confound some reople on foreign policy; way reveal a 
rather hard-boiled U.S. attitude. We tell you something of this story on page 14. 
It should be remembered that the New Deal was a venture in nationalism; that Mr. 
Roosevelt is not committed to a course of international co-operation if the others 
won't deal on that basis. The President will recognize realities in campaigning. 











If a Dewey Administration should take over nine months from now..... 

War under Dewey would be little, if any, different from war under Roose- 
velt. Military leadership might be unchanged, civilian controls about the same. 

The violent change would be in personalities, in the Cabinet, among heads of 
departments, in all but the Civil Service ranks of the Government. It is likely 
that the top-ranking personnel slate would be wiped rather clean, rather quickly. 

It's less likely that domestic policy changes would be so noticeable. 

In a Dewey Administration, policy probabilities are these..... 

Tax policy: Not much change. Congress, not Roosevelt, is author of present 
policy. Labor policy: There would be less kowtowing to labor leaders, but not 
an antiunion policy. Labor's vote will remain important. Farm policy: Not much 
change. Social Security policy: Higher pay-roll taxes, disability insurance, 
health insurance, broader coverage for old-age insurance would not be pushed so 
hard. Social Security itself would remain. Fiscal policy: There would be less 
interest in pump priming, less willingness to sustain income inflation, more of 
a tendency to try to get Federal Government finances under better control. 

All in all, however, a Dewey Administration would not be reactionary. 





























There is this one other point about the next Administration: 

First year or two of the next Presidency probably will be a period of broad 
readjustment from war, a period of war and change-over from war. 

That_can be a rather troubled period, one of contraction and unemployment. 
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NEWSGRAM-- TOMORROW-~-~ (Continued) 


Second two or three years will probably be a period of gradual expansion 
after the shock of the end to war orders. There'll be the beginning of a period 
of postwar prosperity, a period that should run through several succeeding years. 

Election time, 1948, may seem less uncertain than election time, 1944. 








That's all long range. At the moment the draft outlook is more important. 
Only certainty for men aged 18 to 38 is that uncertainty will continue. 
You can be reasonably sure on the points that follow..... 

1. If aged under 26 and physically fit, you almost certainly face induction 
unless deferred in agriculture. Your local draft board may reach you even there. 
2. If aged under 30, your occupational deferment probably will not mean 
much for very long after July 1. The squeeze is scheduled to reach to this age. 

3. If a father, under age 30, chance of deferment for occupation is not as 
good as it was, in most localities. Everything still depends on local boards. 

4. If a 4-F, under age 30, you will be under much pressure to get into a war 
job, to get out of any nonessential job. You probably don't face labor draft. 

Army now wants about 100,000 men a month for replacements, preferably young. 
Navy wants 100,000 men a month through August, for expansion, and 25,000 more for 
replacement. That's 225,000 men a month, physically fit and not deferred for one 
reason or another. Youths becoming 18 will provide about 70,000. 

This means: The draft squeeze will continue at least until September. It is 
likely to continue, actually, until Germany is defeated. Then it will end. 























As for the prospect of getting the German war over with reasonably soon..... 

Everything depends on the coming invasion, on the ability or lack of ability 
of the Germans to throw back, or slow down, the American-British forces. 

That_is true despite Russian gains, despite German losses in the East. 

It's true because Russia's transport problem is growing great, Germany's 
problem of defense is becoming simplified as lines become shorter. 

So: Until invasion has revealed Germany's basic weakness or strength, the 
time of war's end can only be a reasoned one, cannot rest on positive knowledge. 

Invasion definitely is coming. It is not well to become impatient. 














With regard to the outlook in the Pacific war..... 

India: British should be able to deal with Japanese offensive into India. 
British forces are vastly greater, British war supplies much more abundant. And: 
Japan's supply lines in that part of the world are very long and tenuous. U.S. 
would feel much more comfortable if its own troops were guarding supply lines 
to the U.S.-Chinese forces that are the objective of the Japanese push. 

Philippines: It may not be so many months before U.S. forces are attacking 
the Philippines, before these islands are open to reoccupation. Japan's Navy is 
hopelessly outclassed; is running from a fight. It is very doubtful if Japan can 
hold for long the island outposts that guard the approaches to the Philippines. 

Japan proper: Weakness in the air is jeopardizing Japan's home defenses; is 
opening the way to possible direct attack upon the Japanese mainland by carrier- 
borne U.S. aircraft. Japan's whole position is becoming precarious. She now is 
off balance in her defense system; is likely to be pushed further off balance, 

Things are going well in this war, but distance makes progress slow. 











At home, there are these things to be aware of..... 

Tire inspection will end April 20. 

It's the last call for making your April 15 declaration of 1944 income. 
Travel is becoming tighter and tighter. 

Beef supplies should become more abundant in months just ahead. 

Shoes for adults probably will not become more plentiful. 














See also pages ll, 19, 53. 
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> To send a thousand bombers over 
Germany for just one raid takessome- 
where in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion and a half gallons of high-octane 
gasoline. 


That’s one reason why we’re short 
of gasoline on the home front. The 
“cream” of U.S. gasoline, the high- 
octane components, as well as the 
lion’s share of our supply of anti- 
knock fluid, is going into fighting 
gasoline. 


Remember, practically every gal- 
lon of America’s aviation gasoline 
contains Ethyl antiknock fluid. 


- 


Four engines . . , twelve hundred horsepower each .. . that’s forty-eight hundred horsepower 
total, and every one of them will eat high-octane gasoline all the way to Berlin or Tokyo. 


When 4800 horses put on the feed-bag 


More and more Ethyl is going over- 
seas today, but after the war much of 
the high-octane gasoline now needed 
for fighting will be available for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses and farm trac- 
tors. Ultimately, automotive engines 
will be designed to take advantage of 
this better gasoline and you'll get 
more work, more power and more 


* 


* 


economy out of every gallon. 

We look forward to the time when 
our research facilities, now engaged 
in war work, will be free once more 
to work hand in hand with engineers 
of the automotive, aviation and pe- 
troleum industries in developing the 
better, more economical transporta- 
tion of the post-war world. 


* 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 


CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK CITY 
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Saving Coal | 
has been our business 
for 21 years 


HE need for fuel conservation brings 

Iron Fireman firing achievements into 
sharp focus. There is one sure way to save 
coal—burn it automatically without waste. 
For 21 years Iron Fireman stokers have been 
doing this job well in boilers of all types. On 
top of this they save countless manhours— 
a wartime “‘must’”—and produce steam at 
minimum cost. 

Ask for an Iron Fireman technical man to 
make a survey of your boiler room and give 
you a report showing what Iron Fireman 
firing can do for you. 

Our nationwide organization of qualified 
factory representatives and dealers is at your 
service. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 
Portland, Cleveland, Toronto. Write or wire 
3193 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


IRON 
IREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CAN count on coverage for war 
damage insurance for another year if 
your policy was in force March 31, 1944. 
War Damage Corp. has extended the cov- 
erage for another year without cost to 
policyholders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now make installment sales 
of articles withea cash price of $10 or less 
without demanding a down payment from 
your customer. Federal Reserve System 
has eased installment credit restrictions to 
some extent. 


* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT avoid the overtime 
provisions of the Wage and Hour Law un- 
less you guarantee your employes a weekly 
or monthly rate of pay above the mini- 
mum rate required by the Wage and Hour 
Division for the exemption. The fact that 
ordinarily you pay rates above the required 
minimum will not establish the exemption. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge more than 75 
per cent of the list price for new automo- 
tive parts when you sell used parts that 
require no rebuilding. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has imposed specific price 
ceilings on used auto parts. Parts that need 
rebuilding can be sold for 30 per cent of 
the list price for new parts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN defer until November 1 the 
initial payment on a loan insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration made to 
install fuel-saving improvements in your 
home, if the loan was made after April 1. 
FHA makes this offer to encourage the 
national effort to save fuel by converting 
furnaces, installing insulation or storm 
doors and storm windows. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an independent re- 
tailer, charge more than 14 cents for a 
caddy of 50 books of noncommercial book 
matches. OPA has placed dollars-and- 
cents ceilings on book matches for various 
types of retail stores. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT include, for excess- 


profits tax purposes, the amount of money 


* 


you owe a competitor, under a contract 





eed 


whereby he agrees to discontinue his busi- 
ness, as “borrowed capital” when you 
calculate your invested-capital base. The 
U. S. Tax Court so rules in a case involy- 
ing a publishing company. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT exclude, for estate tax 
purposes, the proceeds of an insurance 
policy used to pay a debt of the decedent, 
which was secured by the policy. The U. §. 
Tax Court rules that such proceeds are 
includible in the gross estate as “insur- 
ance receivable by the executor.” 


* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT, as a stock broker, ex. 
pect to be exempt from the unlawful ac. 
tions of one of your salesmen under the 
Securities and Exchange Act. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission recently 
suspended a broker-dealer for the fraudu- 
lent action of one of his salesmen in con- 
nection with a bond-purchase program. 


a * * 


YOU CANNOT exclude rejects and sec 
onds from steel allotments under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan when those rejects 
and seconds are not sold as scrap. War 
Production Board has broadened the CMP 
definition of steel to include these steels. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to pass on to con- 
sumers the federal excise tax on cosmetics 
and toiletries. OPA announces that this 
practice may be followed with the new 
taxes now in effect on those items. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the price of shirting 
chambray and covert one cent per yard. 
Office of Price Administration allows this 
mcrease on popular-weight shirtings, and 
also allows an increase of 34 cent per yard 
for basic denim, with related increases for 
other weights. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take advantage of the 
1939 income tax provision that allows tat 
relief for income received in one year for 
services rendered over a period of five 
years or more, unless you are paid 95 per 
cent of the total compensation in one 
year. The U. S. Tax Court so interprets 
this provision in one case. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, carnot be set forth in detail. THe Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Altitude changes won't bother you 


cua flying coast to coast postwar 


<page’ «= «Are you one of the 
few who haven't liked 
flying? Perhaps the 
fast climb into high 
altitudes—and quick landings—made 
you uncomfortable, made your ears 
POP and yout head ACHE. 

If you’re such a person, wait until 
after the war! Then AiResearch will 
have a new kind of air travel ready 





for you—‘comfort-protected” travel 
in pressurized cabins. 

With miracle-like control of air, 
these cabins will adjust inside pres- 
sure so gradually during take-off 
and landing, you'll never notice the 
smooth change! 

They'll do even more. They'll keep 
a low altitude sealed inside the cabin 
—keep it “measured” to your comfort 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


[CUS ANGELES 
DIVIStTON OF THE 


COMPANY 


¢ PHOENIX 


GARRETT CORPORATION 





even while your plane flies several 
miles high! 

An amazing air control device will 
do all this automatically and with 
certainty. For in the AiResearch 
“Stratolab,” such a control was per- 
fected to perform in altitudes, pres- 
sures and temperatures more extreme 
than man has ever experienced. 


Yes, from this AiResearch develop- 
ment will come sky travel that will 
have the added comfort of AiResearch 
cabin heating and air conditioning. 
And there’ll be other AiResearch de- 
vices, too, to make your everyday life 
easier and more pleasant at home and 
at work. It will be well to watch for 
that name— AiResearch. 


Ts "Where Controlled Air Does the Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Aircraft Heating Systems 
Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
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HIS department at Crane Chicagoworks 
face the assembly of iron valves. 
Here, bodies, bonnets, discs, glands, stems, 
and wheels are joined—and under the 
hands of skilled craftsmen, the finished 
valves take shape until they move on to 
their final inspection which proves them 


worthy of the name they bear. 


It takes valves by the millions to fight a 
global war. And here at Crane Co. a large 
share of these valves is being produced 
—globe valves, gate valves, angle valves, 
check 


many alloys—some so small it would take 


valves—of steel, iron, brass and 


il 
ay itl Gal ae 
I hed 


EXT ALLL B Lae LAA 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


several to make a handful—others so large 
a man could walk through them. 

This capacity of the world’s largest valve 
plant has served the nation well when 
valves are so vitally needed by the Navy, the 
Army, the Merchant Marine and industry. 

When the war is won, this tremendous 
production combined with the latest engi- 
neering developments, the newest manu- 
facturing “know hows” will aid American 
industry in producing materials and equip- 
ment for a world at peace. 

CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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PLUMBING ° HEATING - PUMPS 
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AIRPLANE’S REAL ROLE: 
LESSONS WAR HAS TAUGHT 


Balance Sheet on Results of Air Attack as Guide to Future Operations 


Recognition of limits 
for effective strategic 
and tactical bombing 


The airplane’s place in warfare now is 
changing. The change does not exalt air 
power to the extent its enthusiasts de- 
manded in the days when the airplane 
was doing most of the winning. Neither 
does that change eclipse air power, as urged 
by some critics, now that the airplane 
has shared in defeat at Cassino and in 
errors elsewhere. 

The airplane’s new place is being shaped 
by what amounts to an official balance 
sheet. Things that airplanes cannot do 
are weighed against things that air- 
planes can do. The checkup of per- 
formance is constant and close. Pros 
and cons are drawn from lessons learned 
in battles at Cassino, on Tarawa, in 
New Guinea, in China and over Ger- 
many. Bombing accidents and mis- 
takes that cost lives of Allied soldiers 
or of neutrals provide more lessons 

The showings on this balance sheet 
afford the real clue to the future 
course of the struggle now reaching a 
climax against Germany and Japan. 
Strategy is modified and tactics are 
shifted quickly to seize advantage of 
enemy weaknesses and to improve 
Allied bombing and strafing methods 
in line with experience. The tally 
sheet checks up performance in both 
these types of air war: 

First, strategic bombing, 
strikes behind the enemy lines. 

Second, tactical air operations, 
which ave actions in the battle area, 
conducied jointly with 
naval forces. 


which 


troops or 


Strategic bombing includes assaults 
deep into Germany from fields in 
England or Italy and long-range at- 
tacks on Japan’s Pacific bases. These 
attacks are made chiefly by heavy 
bombers, operating in big fleets like 
tlying battleships. 
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Strategically, what planes cannot do: 

Win by bombing alone. American air 
officials never claimed that bombing alone 
would defeat Germany. Official orders 
stop short of calling for the attempt. They 
direct that Germany be bombed until her 
capacity to resist is “fatally weakened.” 

Knock out German airplane production, 
Bombing has crippled, but has not de- 
stroyed and probably will not destroy, the 
German aircraft industry. Bombing in 
February cut production of fighter planes 
two-thirds and of bombers one-third. But, 
within a few days, some plants were re- 
paired enough so that output began a 
gradual recovery. 
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. For the Nazis ... a precise explosion 


Keep Germany's transportation system 
disrupted. That system has not been crip- 
pled, though it is strained. Rail lines, bridges 
and locomotives are not good targets. 
Terminals and yards are better marks, but 
both England and Germany have devel- 
oped amazing methods of quick repair. 
Even Italy’s few lines have not been put 
out of operation for more than a day or 
two. In Burma, rail traffic is kept at a 
standstill. In the Balkans, U.S. bombers 
are trying to paralyze rail transport. 

Break down a big nation’s will to fight. 
The German people have not quit under 
bombing. The British did not give up. 
Anger seemed to stiffen their morale. 

Compete with surface carriers. The 
airplane cannot displace the surface 
ship as a carrier of bulk supplies, 
notably fuel. It cannot displace, or 
has not displaced, the truck or rail 
road freight car. Thus, the airplane is 
not self-sufficient for large-scale mili- 
tary operations. It seems definitely 
and permanently tied to surface bases, 
to surface supply lines and to surface 
forces for defense. 

That is the negative side of the 
story as to strategic bombing. Here is 
the opposite, positive side: 

Strategically, what planes can do: 

Fly over all the onetime firm lines 
of defense. Fleets and armies no longer 
can prevent invasion. For the first 
time in five wars, Germany now is 
forced to fight at home. 

Subject interior cities to vertical 
bombardment. Berlin, 550 miles be- 
hind the lines, gets hit by a bom- 
bardment such as never before has 
reached beyond the forts and troops 
in the front lines. In 19 days, 80,000 
American soldiers were in the air over 
Germany, bombing and strafing. Half 
of Germany’s cities have been hit 
hard by British and American bomb- 
ings. Tokyo has been bombed, and 
may be again. 

Hit and smash up or burn up ex- 
posed commercial structures. Good 
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For the Nazis ...a slow burn 


percentages of hits are scored by U.S. 
bombers in daylight. These hits have 
slowed up Germany’s output of oil, rubber, 
ball bearings. British night bombing has 
leveled great blocks of the industrial areas 
of Germany’s most productive cities. 

Help cripple the submarine. The land- 
based airplane and the carrier-based plane 
have played a large part in checking, if 
not defeating, Germany’s submarine war. 
Heavy bombers have crippled most of 
Germany’s best submarine bases. 

Fight their way through enemy inter- 
ceptors. No American bombing mission 
ever has been turned back by enemy op- 
position without bombing the selected 
target. American bombers now are ac- 
companied by escorts of fighter planes, but 
the bombers armed and 
armored for heavy fighting. Losses of 414 
heavy bombers and 121 fighter planes in 
19 days of strategic bombing of Germany 
were offset by destruction of 1,023 enemy 
planes in combat. 

Thus, while strategic bombing alone 
will not win the war, it is a_ striking 
weapon of unprecedented mobility and 
great power. But the airplane, besides 
operating as a long-range offensive weap- 
on, has another important role as a part- 
ner of troops and warships in battle. That 
is in tactical air operations. 


themselves are 


The tactical air forces consist of land- 
based medium bombers, fighter bombers, 
light bombers and fighter planes, and, at 
sea, of carrier-based torpedo planes, bomb- 
ers and fighters. 

The tactical job on land is, first, to gain 
air superiority by knocking out enemy 
planes and airfields; next, to isolate the 
battle area by cutting off all communica- 
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tions and stopping reinforcements, and, 
finally, to bomb and strafe enemy troops, 
supplies and installations. At sea, the 
American carriers and their planes now 
are the first line of attack and offensive 
nucleus of the fleet. All told, tactical air 
operations open up a very important side 
of the airplane’s story. 
Tactically, what airplanes cannot do: 
Operate effectively against heavy forti- 
fications. On Tarawa, three out of every 
four Japanese dugouts withstood the 
bombs. On Kwajalein, the Navy’s big guns 
proved most effective against massive con- 
crete works and underground shelters. 
Hold areas over which air superiority 
has been gained. Airplanes cannot capture 
or occupy. That is a job for surface forces. 
Wipe out enemy troops defending cities 
and villages. Bombing reduced Cassino, 
but did not drive out the Germans. It lev- 
eled Stalingrad, but did not drive out the 
Russians. In both places, the bomb craters 
made good tank traps, and the rubble 
made good cover for the defenders. 
Operate efficiently in thick weather. 
Planes cannot work in close combination 
with troops and ships in fogs and down- 
pours. Only strategic bombing has devel- 
oped a way to bomb through clouds, and, 
even for that type of operation, clouds are 
a handicap, as the mistaken bombing of 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland, shows. 
Operate at top efficiency in mountains 
or jungle. Planes are not able to pursue the 
enemy among the peaks and crags of 
Italy, or in the dense jungle of New 
Guinea or New Britain. 
Knock out small and widely dispersed 
defenses. Planes cannot compete as to ac- 
curacy with land guns or naval guns 





against small and concealed defenses such 
as pill boxes. The doughboy and the ar- 
tilleryman still do the closest shooting. 

But, again, the negative side of the 
story is offset by a positive side that be- 
comes increasingly important as the time 
for invasion nears in Europe and as the 
American offensive gains headway in the 
Pacific. 

Tactically, things that airplanes can do: 

Get and keep air superiority. This is to 
be the vital assignment to the tactical fore- 
es in the invasion of Europe. These forces 
must protect the landing craft and troops 
from air attack. Probably some of Ger- 
many’s bombers will get through. But Al- 
lied airmen have held air superiority for 
landings in Africa, in Sicily, in Kaly. They 
have held it over some of Japan’s key 
bases. Now they claim that the German 
fighter-plane force is driven back to the 
Rhine. 

Isolate the battle area. This is to be 
another hard job. In Western Europe, it 
will mean concentrating on highways, 
bridges, railroads, terminals and supply 
bases used by troops trying to concentrate 
against invasion forces. With the sea to 
help them, Allied air and naval forces did 
cut off the German armies in Africa and 
have isolated one Japanese base after an- 
other in the Pacific. 

Bomb and strafe troops. This can be 
done in open, rolling invasion country. 
The Germans proved that in France. The 
Allies proved it again in Africa, where 
planes helped save the day at Kasserine 
Pass and then hastened the capture of 
the whole German army. The Russians 
use their air strength tactically against 
the Germans. 

Knock out sea forces that lack air cover. 
The American victory in the Palau Islands 
is a new demonstration that Allied sea 
power and air power are taking command 
of all the seas of the world. Surface ships 
and naval bases that. have inferior air 
cover are no match for Allied strength. 

All this means that, while the airplane 
alone will not win the war, it is a weapon 
of such mobility, of so much power and 
so many uses that it promises to have 
a large share in the Allies’ victory. 

The airplane’s role, however, is greatly 
changed today. In the early stages of the 
war, the plane was relied on by the U. S. 
to hold the line and start offensive action, 
while America built up its Navy and its 
Ground Forces. The plane stopped the 
Germans over Britain, stopped the Japan- 
ese at Midway Island, started carrying 
the offensive war against Germany. 

But now this war has reached a stage 
in which land power and sea power are 
ready to join with air power for a com- 
bined offensive. This gives the airplane a 
vital tactical role in addition to its strate- 
gic operations. 
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MAN-POWER 


WASTE 


Why Army and Navy Insist on Drastic Cuts in Industry and on Farms 


Belief of services that 
many nonessential jobs 


should be abolished 


The Army and Navy are being accused 
of wasting man power. Doubts are being 
raised about the services’ real need for all 
the healthy young men left in the country. 

One Congressman charges that 30,000 
men in uniform waste altogether too much 
time in Washington’s cocktail bars and 
wants to know why. Other Congressmen 
are asking why civilian flying instructors 
are being discharged, while women still 
are being trained for jobs that these in- 
structors could fill. 

The Rubber Director says he can’t give 
the Army all the rubber it wants and give 
up his young workers, too. The Solid Fuels 
Administration says the nation will be cold 


Why does the Navy want 3,700,000 sailors, 
marines and coast guardsmen—nine times 
the prewar size of the Navy? Why can’t 
these requirements be trimmed just a 
trifle and let employers keep the 200,000 
key young workers who soon are to be 
taken from essential industry? 

Army-Navy answer to these questions is 
that war is a young man’s task and that 
all fit men under 26 still won’t be enough. 
Calls soon may extend to 30-year-olds. 
Moreover, the Army already has squeezed 
its requirements by 600,000 men, and the 
Navy points out that there are 11 new 
ships a day to be manned now, compared 
with a ship a day in 1941. 

The chart shows how the forces are ex- 
pected to be distributed by the end of this 
year. The Army quota of 5,000,000 men 
overseas follows a carefully laid plan, di- 
vision by division. The same is true of the 
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estimate that fully 1,000,000 men now 
classified 4-F for physical disability are 
doing nonessential work. They want a na- 
tional service act to see that 4-F’s and 
all others are placed where they can per- 
form best. 

These charges are supported by some 
evidence. Last October, the War Man- 
power Commission ordered employment re- 
duced 10 per cent in Seattle shipyards. 
The Senate’s Truman Committee found 
the aircraft plant demands for workers in 
Dallas were unjustified. These examples 
were cited as typical for war industries. 

Latest employment figures show that 
there are 50,200,000 civilians at work. 
That is a larger labor force than ever be- 
fore has been employed in the U.S. 

No more than 10,000,000 of the 15,827,- 
000 factory wage earners are estimated to 
be in war work. A third of the nation’s 





BY THE END OF 1944— 
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next winter if coal miners under 26 aze 
called to the colors. The same complaints 
are echoed in a dozen war industries. 

The squeeze on young workers is call- 
ing Army man-power policies into ques- 
tion. Why are over-age officers being re- 
tired by the score when young men with 
commissions still sit behind desks? Why 
are so many soldiers crowding trains and 
cafes and hotels from one end of the coun- 
try to the other if they are needed to fight? 

Why, if the Army could release 100,000 
men for combat duty from the Army Spe- 
cial Training Program, was the program 
launched in the first place? Why did the 
Air Forces start to train 36,000 more men 
than they needed for the air crews? 

Then comes the final questions. Why 
does the Army need 7,700,000 men— 
almost twice the number of the last war? 
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2,000,000 men planned to be abroad or 
afloat by the Navy. Necessary Army re- 
placements are estimated at 100,000 a 
month, which will account for a large part 
of the 2,700,000 still to be in this country. 
The remainder is needed in supply and ad- 
ministration. The Navy, too, must train 
replacements and maintain a large shore 
establishment, and 1,700,000 men are con- 
sidered to be a minimum. 

The Army explains that shifts of men 
within its ranks are due: (1) to the failure 
to fill draft quotas, thereby curtailing de- 
sirable but less necessary military pro- 
grams; (2) to lower-than-expected losses 
in the Air Forces, and (3) to increased 
combat tasks for the Ground Forces. 

As a matter of fact, Army and Navy 
officials feel that charges of man-power 
waste should be leveled at civilians. They 





6,000,000 farms produce little more than 
a bare living for their operators. These 
farmers might be better employed else- 
where. Wage earners employed in whole- 
sale and retail trade and in service estab- 
lishments are as numerous as they were 
in 1939. 

The services thus feel that present de- 
mands for young men are mild, that civil- 
ians still can stand a lot more strain. In 
fact, most officials hesitate seriously to 
challenge the armed forces’ requirements. 
The Truman Committee explains that, 
while there may be some waste of man 
power by the services, their estimates of 
needs “should be accepted so long as 
there is assurance that strategic plans 
have been made to utilize the men re- 
quested.” 

This assurance already has been given. 
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Breakup of Empires? 
America’s Postwar Stake 


Government Efforts to Assure Strategic Outposts for Nation’s Defense 


Conflict between British 
balance-of-power idea 
and FDR-Hull policies 


The strategy of sea power and air 
power in tomorrow’s world is influencing 
this country’s official attitude toward the 
way the rights to vital corners of the world 
are to be disposed of after the war. 

This back of the attitude 
toward France’s Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 
It is a consideration that today is causing 
some differences between President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. It af- 
fects relations between the U.S. and the 
various parts of the British Empire. It has 
a bearing on what is to be done with the 
Italian empire and on the future of the 
Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese empires. 
Involved is what military officials regard 
as the future security of the U.S. and the 
method of safeguarding that security. 


factor is 


Mr. Roosevelt is described as geography 
conscious. At this time, when political ar- 
rangements are being made that will carry 
over into postwar, his first concern is said 
to be to make sure that the U.S. is not 
again in danger of being shut out of the 
key positions of the world that affect this 
country’s defense. To get this assurance, he 
finds that this country must take an in- 





GENERAL DE GAULLE 
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terest in the strategic outposts controlled 
by the empires of the world. 

In the French empire. Mr. Roosevelt and 
his advisers do not forget that the French, 
without a fight, turned over to Japan the 
big French naval base at Saigon in Indo- 
China, thereby enabling Japan to out- 
flank and reduce Singapore, and to cut 
U.S. access to rubber and tin. The Presi- 
dent remembers that, when the U.S. was 
hardest pressed by German submarines, 
the French island of Martinique served as 
a hostile dagger aimed at the vitals of our 
defenses in the Caribbean. He has said 
definitely that French Dakar cannot again 
be left under a control that will threaten 
the approaches to this Hemisphere. 

The President is concerned over the fu- 
ture of these strategic spots. He is thinking 
of other French possessions also—Mada- 
New Caledonia, French Guiana, 
the islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre. He 
is unwilling to see the whole French em- 
pire restored intact, without guarantees 
that will protect the security of the U.S. 
General de Gaulle, on the other hand, in- 
sists on the restoration 


gascar, 


of France as a 


- sovereign world power. He claims full rights 


to all French possessions. He is adamant 
in his demands. The unyielding attitude 
of General de Gaulle regarding these pos- 
sessions is said to be the real explanation 


for Mr. Roosevelt’s reluctance to give com- 
plete recognition to the ?e Gaulle commit- 
tee as the government of France. 

In the Italian empire. Officials hold that 
the U.S. has a definite stake in what is to 
be done with the Italian empire. Part of 
it lies close to Saudi Arabia, rapidly be- 
coming one of this country’s zones of vital 
interest. Directly across the Red Sea from 
Saudi Arabia is Italian Eritrea, where the 
U.S. has built an important base. 

It is generally assumed that the former 
Italian possessions in Africa will not be 
handed back to Italy. Either the British 
or French would be glad to have them, 
as mandates or outright. One proposal 
would place them under United Nations 
control. Another would place them under 
a group of Allied powers. In any event, 
the U.S. plans to insist on having access to 
any naval or air bases maintained there. 

In the British Empire. The U.S. is cer- 
tain to have a continuing interest in the 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, the 
Indies and British Guiana 
Britain in 


bases in 
West 


from 


leased 


1940. Also, the war has 
shown that Hong Kong, Singapore, Burma 
and India are as vital to U.S. security in 
the Far East as they are to British se- 
curity. Some arrangement that will recog- 
nize this U.S. interest is to be sought. 
As for Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
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KING VICTOR EMMANUEL 
. . . attitudes unyielding or vanquished are the concern of a geography-conscious President 
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iand, the stake of the U.S. has been 
sharply demonstrated by this war. This 
country is actively defending Australia 
and New Zealand, and has guaranteed 
the defense of Canada. The fact that 
these British Dominions now look more 
to the U.S. for military aid than they do 
to the mother country is certain to loom 
large in the meeting of Prime Ministers 
of the British Commonwealth, soon to be 
held in London. Recognition of that fact 
is implied in the plan of Prime Minister 
John Curtin, of Australia, to visit this 
country. 

In the other empires. The Dutch empire 
contains areas of importance to the U.S 
The Netherlands East Indies have big 
supplies of natural rubber. In this Hemi- 
sphere are Curacao and Dutch Guiana. 

Danish and Portuguese territory cannot 
be ignored. Greenland and Iceland. affili- 
ated with Denmark, are indispensable 
links in the chain of U.S.-British defenses 
in the North Atlantic in this war. The 
Azores, owned by Portugal and now oc- 
cupied by British forces, have a strategic 
importance for the U.S. supply line across 
the Atlantic farther south 

In the U. S. “empire.” The U.S. stake 
in the Philippines is recognized in the 
fact that, even though these islands are 
to achieve full independence after the war, 
this country will retain naval bases and 
military reservations, as provided in the 
Philippine Independence Act of 1934. And 
Puerto Rico is a keystone of U.S. defense 
in the Caribbean. 

All these U.S. defense outposts scat- 
tered over the world are being kept promi 
nently in mind by U.S. officials as they 
look to the future. But signs are multi- 
plying that the Churchill point of view 
concerning them is beginning to differ 
sharply from the Roosevelt point of view. 

There was a time when Mr. Churchill 
said that British affairs would become 
more and more “mixed up” with the af- 
fairs of the U.S. Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison suggested “some wider pooling 
of tasks and responsibilities with others” 
in regard to the British colonies. And Sir 
Oliver Stanley, the British Colonial Sec- 
retary, last summer pointed to the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission as an 
example of international co-operation in 
the colonial field. 

The British attitude now. In the last few 
months, British policy has been veering 
away from close co-operation with the 
U.S. in colonial matters. The trend now 
is toward steps that will preserve and build 
up British power as 1 counter to Russian 
power on one side and U.S. power on the 
other. Some British 'eaders are talking 
about a Western European bloc, in which 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Denmark and Norway would 
pool their interests. They also are propous- 
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ANTHONY EDEN 
... balance in question? 


ing that the Dominions be included in the 
bloc and have an equal voice with Britain 
in determining British foreign policy. These 
leaders fear that, without such a bloc, Brit- 
ain will cease to be one of the world’s great 
pow ers. 

The U. S. attitude now. Opposition to 
the British plan for a_balance-of-power 
bloc is being exerted by President Roose- 
velt and Cordell Hull, as Secretary of 
State. They know that the British, French, 
Belgian, Dutch and Portuguese empires to- 
gether control more than 21,000,000 sc.uare 
miles, or two-fifths of the land area of the 
world. If these countries should act as a 
unit in matters of defense and trade, they 
could shut the U.S. out of many of the 
zones now regarded as strategic for this 
country’s defense. Fully aware of what 
such a combination could mean for the 
U.S., the President is making a series of 
moves that are intended to safeguard U.S. 
interests. These moves are coming to light 
as the two countries are grappling with 
questions of trade, of aviation of shipping 
and of communications. 

The duel over trade. The British are 
moving toward the creation of a “sterling 
bloc” that would help them export enough 
goods to pay for their necessary imports. 
This country, in its policies, opposes the 
formation of such a bloc and favors a 
further reduction of trade barriers. 

The duel over aviation The British 
would like to share the commercial air 





routes of the world on the basis of spheres 
of influence. Officials of the U.S. want to 
assure U.S. commercial air lines the op- 
portunity to compete in international air 
traffic anywhere. 

The duel over shipping. The British 
would like to acquire some of the cargo 
ships built by the U.S. during this war, 
for use in their own merchant marine. 
U.S. insists that this country in the 
future ought to carry a bigger part of the 
world’s sea cargoes herself. 

The duel over communications. The 
British want to maintain an exclusive com- 
munications bloc, with higher rates for the 
U.S. and other nations not included in 
it. Officials here want to see U.S. com- 
panies competing widely in the foreign 
communications field. 

Some support for the President’s posi- 
tion is coming from within the British 
Commonwealth itself. Canada opposes 
any plan that would harm her relations 
with the U.S. and Russia. If Britain or- 
ganizes a sterling trade bloc, Canada will 
not be a part of it. As to postwar aviation, 
Canada favors the U.S. plan for “freedom 
of the air,” rather than the British plan 
for spheres of influence. 

Australia and New Zealand are not 
prepared to go all the way with the new 
British ideas. While they want a voice in 
the making of British Commonwealth 
foreign policy, they are acutely conscious 
of their dependence on the U.S. for de- 
fense. 

In England, the Roosevelt-Hull point of 
view is shared by the followers of Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, who long has 
been a strong supporter of the League of 
Nations and of close co-operation with 
both the U.S. and Russia. He was to have 
resigned from his post last week, but now 
his resignation has been postponed. 

This whole question of a British balance- 
of-power bloc is likely to come to a head 
when the Prime Ministers of the Domin- 
ions meet in London. At that meeting, the 
influence of President Roosevelt will be 
felt, even though he is not present. 

Within the U.S. Government, the Presi- 
dent’s opposition to the British balance- 
of-power policy and his efforts to safe- 
guard American interests in the strategic 
corners of the world are looked upon as 
entirely consistent with the efforts of 
Secretary Hull to bring about a general 
international organization for the preser- 
yation of the world’s peace. If such an 
organization comes into being, these 
strategic areas can be utilized for the secur- 
ity of all the nations. They can be under 
United Nations control, or under the joint 
control of whatever powers are immedi- 
ately concerned in any given area. But, in 
any case, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull are determined that the United 
States is going to be dealt in. 
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NARROWING POLITICAL RACE 


Outlook for First-Ballot Nominations of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey 


Open field for second-place 
candidates. Concern of G.O.P. 
chiefs over Willkie influence 


With 1944 party conventions only two 
months away, the situation inside the two 
major political parties is this: 

In the Republican Party. After the Wis- 
consin primary, the politicians are taking 
it for granted that New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey will be nominated on 
the first ballot after the Chicago Conven- 
tion meets on June 26. Any prospect of a 
deadlock and a dark horse candidate 
chosen by party bosses now vanishes. The 
scramble begins, instead, for second place 
on a Dewey ticket. 

In the Democratic Party. The machinery 
is lubricated for a first-ballot, fourth-term 
nomination for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
soon after the Democratic Convention 
meets at Chicago on July 19. Among the 
few remaining questions are: First, will 
any name, other than that of Mr. Roose- 
velt, even be offered to the Convention? 
Second, will Mr. Roosevelt insist upon 
naming the No. 2 man on the Democratic 
ticket, or will he permit the party to 
choose a nominee? Both questions stem 
from disaffection among _ conservative 
Democrats, particularly in the South. 

The Wisconsin primary clarified the sit- 
uation surrounding the two principal con- 
tenders for the Republican nomination. 
In putting Governor Dewey far out front, 
it removed Wendell L. Willkie, 1940 nom- 
inee, from the lists of presidential pros- 
pects. But many questions affecting both 
men remain to be answered. 

In the case of Mr. Dewey. Governor 
Dewey apparently will be nominated for 
the Presidency without making a clear 
expression of his views on the issues of 
policy that confront the country. Mr. 
Dewey, who was badly beaten in 1940 
when an avowed candidate for the nom- 
ination, today is prepared to let the party 
seek him as its leader, rather than to seek 
that leadership for himself. 

At the same time, the party will select 
its candidate without a clear proof of his 
vote-getting ability outside of New York 
State. In Wisconsin, the leading Dewey 
delegate-at-large polled not many more 
than 130,000 votes, against 679,000 votes 
polled in that State by Wendell Willkie in 
1940. The total primary vote was about 
450,000, against 1,380,000 in 1940. Of this 
450,000, about 40 per cent were Demo- 
cratic votes and 60 per cent Republican. 
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The one clear indication was that the 
people who voted did not want Mr. Will- 
kie. Mr. Dewey had said that he was not 


’ a candidate. On the basis of the vote, it is 


clear that the party organization in Wis- 
consin and at least 130,000 voters prefer 
Mr. Dewey. Inasmuch as the Democrats 
had no contest, politicians say that there 
is no clear indication from the small vote 
that Wisconsin surely would be in the Re- 
publican column in November. 

In the case of Mr. Willkie. Wendell 
Willkie learned very definitely in Wiscon- 
sin that the Republican Party organization 
and many in the Republican Party rank 
and file definitely are not interested in 
having him as the party candidate for the 
presidency. Mr. Willkie did not hesitate to 
act upon that knowledge. And, by acting 
he found that he had thrown fear into the 
party leadership. That fear grows from the 
possibility that Mr. Willkie, by stepping 
aside, has gained influence with the Re- 
publicans who have thought as he does on 
issues of foreign policy. The political com- 
mentators began to surmise that Mr. 
Dewey would be forced to absorb some of 
Mr. Willkie’s philosophy. 

In the case of Mr. Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent’s position is different from that of 
either Mr. Dewey or Mr. Willkie. He 
finds his party united in the belief that 
he alone has the necessary vote-getting 
ability. But he also finds, that within his 
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party there is an increasingly deep cleav- 
age that threatens even more his influ- 
ence with party members in Congress. 
Much of the party finds it cannot get along 
with the President at the same time it 
realizes it cannot get along without him. 

Interest now is shifting to running 
mates for Mr. Dewey and Mr. Roosevelt. 

Warren-Bricker-MacArthur-Stassen. Re- 
publicans are looking over those four 
names in their search for a vice-presiden- 
tial nominee. Governor Earl Warren, of 
California, and Governor John W. Brick- 
er, of Ohio, offer support of States with 
big votes. Gen. Douglas MacArthur offers 
military glamor. Lieut. Comdr. Harold 
Stassen offers the foreign policy viewpoints 
of Mr. Willkie. Governors Warren and 
Bricker are most strategically situated. 

Wallace-Rayburn-Byrnes-Lucas. Demo- 
crats are looking over those names. Henry 
Wallace offers support from Negro and 
labor votes. Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
War Mobilizer James Byrnes offer person- 
alities that would please the now-dis- 
gruntled South. Senator Scott Lucas, of 
Illinois, offers an appeal from the import- 
ant Middle West. Vice President Wallace 
and Speaker Rayburn are at the top of the 
list right now. 

Heading down the home stretch to con- 
ventions, the interest is shifting from 
presidential candidates to vice-presidential 
candidates and platforms. 
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STRAIN OF THE PRESIDENCY: 
HOW MR. ROOSEVELT KEEPS FIT 


Executive’s Good Physical Condition Despite Added Burden of War 


Difficulty of separating 
home life from the 
affairs of Government 


President Roosevelt is trying to break 
the back of rumors that his health is bad. 
He has stepped hard upon such reports at 
a press conference. His personal physician, 
Vice Admiral Ross McIntire, in a separate 
talk with reporters, gave more details and 
sid a complete check-up showed the 
presidential health to be satisfactory. But 
the national interest is not diminished. 

The health of a President in time of war 
is a constant concern to the nation. That 
concern is multiplied when war is coupled 
with an election year. Any deviation from 
regular routine breeds rumors and com- 
ment. And, during the last three months, 
Mr. Roosevelt has had the grippe and at- 
tacks of influenza and bronchitis in ad- 
dition to the touches of sinus trouble that 
strike him at off moments at any time 
during the year. 

These are minor ailments. They are 
fairly common and usually are dealt with 
quickly. None of them is as serious as the 
pneumonia that struck down Prime Min- 
ister Churchill after the Cairo and Te- 
heran conferences. But work keeps crowd- 


ing in to interfere with the rest that is a 
part of the treatment of such illnesses. It 
prolongs the illnesses and makes recovery 
slower. 

The war does not slow down out of 
consideration for the physical condition of 
either Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt. All 
sorts of decisions have to be made. Plans 
for the invasion have to be gone over 
Diplomatic problems involving Russia, 
Italy, the French Committee for Libera- 
tion, Ireland, Great Britain and China 
must be handled as they arise. Continuing 
studies must be directed toward postwar 
world relationships. Contact with Congress 
must be maintained. Public opinion must 
be assessed. A political campaign is shap- 
ing up. 

This work cannot be put aside because 
the President has a sniffy nose, a sinus 
headache or a hoarse voice. Mail, news- 
papers and official reports come crowding 
in, even when Admiral McIntire has shut 
the White House door 
callers. 

Unlike a private citizen, a President 
cannot separate himself from his work by 
going home and going to bed. The White 
House is the nerve center of the biggest 
business in the world. Work comes push- 
ing into the living quarters, to the Presi- 


firmly against 





PRESIDENT IN THE POOL 


dent’s oval upstairs study, even into his 
bedroom. The same switchboard that han- 
dles telephone calls to Mr. Roosevelt’s of- 
fice can pursue him straight into his pri- 
vate study. 

All of this complicates the work of the 
White House physician. And it makes 
much harder the efforts of the President 
to follow his doctor’s orders. Work tends 
to drag on until all hours of the night 
Moments of relaxation are harder to find 
Exercise periods are cut down, or crowded 
out. The routine gets to be more and more 
work, less and less chance for relaxation. 

Even in peacetime, the Presidency often 
is called a man-killing job. Men of less 
tough fiber than Mr. Roosevelt have come 
out of the White House after four or eight 
years with their resiliency sapped and their 
lives shortened. Woodrow Wilson’s health 
was broken by the strain of the first World 
War and he came away from the White 
House a virtual invalid. But Mr. Roosevelt 
has come through 11 years of White House 
pressure, including the preparations for a 
war even more global in nature than that 
of 1917, without any apparent ill effects. 

The President has a hardy physique. 
Admiral McIntire says his over-all health 
record is remarkable. His two principal 
illnesses since 1917 have been a case of 
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... there is little time now for water polo, shoving friends under the water 
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pneumonia that he brought back from 
Europe during the World War and the in- 
fantile paralysis that struck him in August, 
1921. Save for ailments, 
colds, or grippe, or sinus, his health has 


minor such as 
been good ever since. 

The President’s physician says his chief 
complaint now is that Mr. Roosevelt does 
not get enough exercise and sunshine. The 
President regular Each 
morning he takes setting-up exercises that 
he devised for himself after his stay at 
Warm Springs, Ga. They are similar to 
those that any other citizen does in the 
sarly morning. 

For some time, Mr. Roosevelt has not 
been able to get into the White House pool 
for his regular swims. By trimming down 


gets massages. 


his work and holding callers to a minimum, 
he may be able soon to find time for swim- 
ming. He usually swims twice one week and 
three times the next, goes at the exercise 
with vigor, enjoys a hard game of water 
polo and likes to shove his friends under 
the water. 

Mr. Roosevelt gets little outdoor air and 
sunlight, however. This is Admiral Me- 
Intire’s chief problem. The war has closed 
tightly the Chief 
tive that there is little time or opportunity 


in so upon Execu- 
for him to get outside. He spends virtually 
his whole time inside the environs of the 
White House. 

The river trips that used to get him out- 
side on a boat were cut off last summer. 
There have recent fishing trips. 
Short visits to Hyde Park do not get him 
away from work. Reports, documents, visi- 


been no 


tors and important telephone calls push in 
upon him there. He does get outside now 
and then at Hyde Park to drive his ear. 
But Admiral McIntire says the President 
has had only one six-day period of com- 
plete rest in the last 18 months. That was 
in Canada last year, shortly before the 
Quebec Conference. 

Work begins in the President’s bedroom 
between 9 and 10 a. m. He reads the morn- 
ing papers and goes over the schedule for 
the day with his secretaries, Stephen. T. 
Early and Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson. 
Other intimates appear intermittently for 
these conferences. 

Once in his office in the west wing of 
the White House, Mr. Roosevelt is busy 
for the rest of the day. His luncheon is 
b.ought over in hot plates and he usually 
discusses important matters with a Cabi- 
net member, a general or an admiral be- 
tween bites. He rarely gets away before 
6 p.m. 

The President has a great capacity for 
work. Intimates frequently are surprised 
by his faculty of concentration and obser- 
vation. But he once told a close friend that 
he thought his 
weakened legs that resulted from infantile 
paralysis—was an asset on his job. 


greatest handicap—the 
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... illness is no barrier to work 


Mr. Roosevelt’s explanation was that, 
while another man might be tempted to get 
up once in a while and stare at the flowers 
the 
around the room, he was unable to leave 


outside window or fiddle with things 
his desk and thus could get through a pile 
of work in record time. 

The President’s working day does not 
end when he returns to the White House 
proper for dinner. Quite often, he has visi- 
tors in for protracted discussions in his 
oval study. He wades through long re- 
ports there, takes documents to bed with 
him to study until sleep overtakes him. 

Even during his illness, Mr. Roosevelt 
has not been shut off entirely from this 
round of work. Most of the time, parts of 
the routine have gone on. There were just 
three days during the President’s recent 
siege of influenza when the Admiral was 
able to block off all comers. On these days, 
Mr. Roosevelt was too ill to see them, felt 
like making no decisions. 

But, during the rest of the time, mail 
has been dictated and signed, persons with 
problems demanding important decisions 
have managed to penetrate the physician’s 
harrier to get their problems to the Presi- 
dent. At only one time during the 11 years 
the President has been in the White House 
has there been a period of any length in 
which business was permitted to pile up. 
That was a year or so ago when Mr. Roose- 
velt had intestinal influenza and his phy- 
sician managed to keep him in bed for 
two weeks. 

Too little relaxation. Even when well, 
the Chief Executive is so hemmed in by 
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DESK 


work that he has as little time for mental 
relaxation as he has for physical exercise 
and sunlight. 

Too often, the Admiral finds that his 
patient is spending all of his spare time 
wading through complicated reports, study- 
ing war plans, or working his way toward 
important decisions. Aides try to trim the 
volume of material going to him. But Mr. 
Roosevelt demands full information. “And, 
after all, he is the President,” says one of 
them. “If he wants to do a thing, who is 
going to keep him from doing it?” 

Mr. Roosevelt likes informative maga‘ 
zine articles better than mystery stories! 
He rarely gets time to read either. Movies 
are less frequent than they were before the 
war. Even the President’s stamp collection 
often goes untouched for days. 

During the next four years, Mr. Roose: 
velt will be going into his middle 60s. At 
that age, any person who carries a heavy 
load of work and responsibility needs ’ 
“at moderately, get plenty of rest, exercis 
regularly, get some sunlight. The President 
sleeps eight hours a day. He eats moder: 
ately, keeps his weight fairly even, does 
not have to follow a regular diet. How to 
get exercise and rest is the problem that 
troubles his physician. 

But, after 11 years in the hardest job in 
the world, Mr. Roosevelt has just passed 
the same kind of physical examination that 
is given to an admiral. In spite of the work 
he has done and the lack of exercise, the 
Navy doctors say his condition is satis; 
factory. The man-killing job has had little 
apparent effect upon him. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: 
DOCTORS know that Tuber- 
culosis often increasesin 
time of prolonged warfare. 


The message on this page 


may help your employees 


forearm themselves with the 
facts about this dangerous 
disease. 
On request, Metropolitan 
» will send you enlarged cop- 
\ ies for posting on plant or 
office bulletin boards. 


Who'd guess he'd be fighting Tuberculosis—instead of Japs? 


YTOBODY 
A turned down. 


boy like that! 


guessed Bob would be 
\ strong, healthy 


But the eye of the X-ray saw what 
human eyes could not see—that Bob 
had early tuberculosis. Luckily, with 

help of a sanatorium he will al- 
most certainly be cured. 

What is true of Bob is true of thou- 
tuberculosis 


sands who hav e many 


on’t even suspect it. Yet every tubercu- 


ious person may be a danger to his 


family, his associates, himself. 


Tuberculosis is 
contagious. [h« 
crowded living and 
working conditions 
of wartime are par- 
ticularly favorable 
for spreading the germs. Tuberculosis 
germs find easier victims when general 
health is low because of overwork, im- 
proper sleeping and eating habits, or 
the strain of war. The best precaution 
is keeping fit, plus regular physical examt- 
nations including chest X-rays. 


An X-ray of your chest can detect 


tuberculosis before other symptoms 


become apparent—often before it be- 
comes contagious. 
The usual symp- 
toms — a persistent 
cough, chest pains, 
blood-streaked spu- 





tum — may 
very late. 
cult. Loss of weight, touches of indi- 


come 
Then cure is slow and difh- 
gestion, a constant tired feeling may 
mean tuberculosis: 

Unfortunately, 
State health depart- 
ments and tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums 
report that some 
patients are forsak- 





ing health institutions for jobs in war- 
time industry — thus gambling away 
their chances of recovery, and expos- 
ing others to infection. 

Tuberculosis is dangerous to all 


ages, but particularly to young adults 
Girls in their teens or early twenties 


should be especially alert to the dan- 
ger, doubly so if working long hours. 
Elderly people with coughs, “bronchi- 
tis,” or “asthma” may have the dis- 
ease. If you or members of your family 
have been in contact with a tubercu- 
lous person, see your doctor 
Remember that tuberculosis can 
usually be cured —if discovered early. 
Tremendous progress has been made 
Thirty years ago the death rate among 
wage-earning families was 220 per hun- 
dred thousand people. Today it is about 
40—less than one fifth as much. 
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SOLDIERS’ JOB RIGHTS 


Approaching Conflict Between Claims of War Workers and Veteran 


Concern of unions over 

prospect that servicemen 

will replace members 

back, 


there, is 


soldiers 
not be 
beginning now to concern both union off- 


The time when 


wanting jobs that 


come 
may 


cials and Government officials. 

This concern is over the competition for 
a limited supply of jobs that lies ahead 
between men who now hold jobs and have 
established rights to them, and returning 
veterans who will come from war expect- 
ing to be taken back by the companies 
that employed them before they left. 

Labor unions, sensing this situation, are 
starting now to try to win good will of 
men in service. They are demanding that 
the Government supply men overseas 
with “more and straighter” news about 
labor’s war record. Some unions are print- 
ing overseas editions of their regular pub- 
lications. Unions openly express fear that 
an effort will be made to “drive a wedge 
between veterans and war workers.” 

In this developing situation there is po- 
tential future trouble. 

Veterans of this 
Congress for 


war, with a priority 


from available jobs, saon 
may be forcing out of jobs veterans of the 
last war who have no such priority. Also, 
veterans coming back, often with grudges 
may find that they must 


against unions, 


join a union to get a job. Unions fear that 





employers may use veterans as a means of 
undermining existing existing 
union leadership. 

Men going into the armed services have 
been led to believe that jobs will be wait- 
ing for them when they return. But there 
official belief that there 
will not be enough jobs after the war for 
all those who want them. That brings up 
the question of who is to get first choice 
for these jobs. 

Seniority. Congress has decreed that 
veterans are entitled to reinstatement at 
their old jobs or similar jobs, provided 
they apply for such jobs within 40 days of 
discharge and still are qualified. Veterans 
who do not want their old jobs back must 
compete on an equal basis with nonveter- 
However, President Roosevelt has 
asked Congress to lay down the _ policy 
that ex-servicemen shall get preference for 
Government jobs, and the Government’s 


unions or 


is considerable 


ans. 


policy is expected to serve as a pattern for 
private industry. 

As Selective Service interprets the law, 
union contracts with seniority clauses 
must give way to veterans demanding re- 
their 


men 


instatement by former employers. 
Where drafted 


from the same job, Selective Service rules 


several have been 
that the man who held the job originally 


back. 


discharge em 


shall have first choice at getting it 


Employers may have to 
ployes with years of service to make room 


for veterans with less seniority. 
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NEW: SKILLS FOR THIS WAR’‘S SOLDIERS 


... high wages for the homecoming? 











Seniority is just one of the problems 
unions and veterans. There are othe — 

Joining a union to get a job. A vetery 
who wants a job in a plant that has 
closed-shop contract will have to join 
union to get the job. If the plant is opg 
ating under a maintenance-of-union-me 
bership plan, the veteran will have§ 
choice of joining or staying out of 
union. If he joins, he must pay dues § 
the life of the contract or be liable to d 
charge by his employer. Maintenance 
membership is a wartime experiment th 
probably will be abandoned in most plan 
after the war. It is not too popular eith 
with unions or employers. 

Initiation fees. Some CIO and Af 
unions are waiving initiation fees for v 
with discharges. Ho 
ever, these are largely industrial unio 
with small initiation fees. Some craft 
ions with high initiation fees still req 
fees of veterans. Many benefit and in 
ance funds are supported by these feeg 

Dues. Unions, as a rule; do not req 
their members to pay dues while they 





erans honorable 


in the service. Their seniority accumu 
while they are away. Many unions 
maintaining insurance and pension b 
fits for members in the service. 

Using veterans to break unions. Uni 
are afraid some employers will take¥ 
affo 


veterans to clean out union men and 


vantage of the job protection 


place them with veterans. However, 
ployvers are not expected to hire veter 
in wholesale lots, just because they 
such hiring would mean 
placement ol experienced workers. 
More than a million discharged vetel 
have returned to civilian jobs since 


Harbor 


clashes with 


veterans, if 


Because jobs have been plent 
war workers have been @ 

ed. Only about one-fourth of the vetet 
now 
Many 


equipped for better jobs. 


returning want their old jobs } 
skills and 
Others are® 
manding jobs that hold postwar see 


have learned new 


AJmost all are insisting upon jobs 

The will egy 
when the supply of jobs begins to dwill 
Then, the percentage of those satisfied} 


high wages real trouble 


return to former jobs is expected to® 
These are samples of the problems 
for the unions. Their hope of retaining 
present large memberships appears 
in continuance of the present high 
ployment rate. But only the most 
mistic believe that this rate can be @ 
tinued after the war, that jobs for ally 
be available when peace comes. ; 
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America’s cars and trucks are ‘war 
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(Machinery is being set in motion in 
Washington to help servicemen and wom- 
en throughout the world to vote in this 
year’s elections. But many complications 
And hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers and 
to whether they will be able to vote de- 
spite the new soldiers’ vote act. This doubt 
results largely from the complexities of 
the voting laws of the 48 States—and the 
States themselves have final say as to who 


are ahead. 
sailors still are in doubt as 


may vote. This has brought many prob- 
lems for the Army-Navy. for the service- 
men and for election officials.) 


The Federal Government’s part in helping 
soldiers and sailors to vote will be admin- 
istered by the newly created United States 
War Ballot Commission. This is made up 
of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy and the War Shipping Admin- 
istrator. For months, the Army and Navy 
have been studying election problems with 
a view toward effecting rapid delivery of 
ballots and other voting material to and 
from servicemen. They are counting on 
close co-operation from individual States. 


The question that is bothering many 
servicemen is: Just how can they go 
about voting? What is the first step? 


If you are a serviceman, whether stationed 
in the United States or abroad, your first 
step in voting is to write to the Secretary 
of State for your State and ask for an ab- 
sentee ballot. The Army and Navy provide 
special post cards for this purpose. You 
can ask your commanding officer for one 
sol- 
diers’ vote law requires that they be de- 
livered to servicemen of voting age ount- 
side the United States by August 15 and 
to those in the U. S. 
“wherever practicable and compatible with 
military operations.” 
the old federal law 
may be used until new ones are available. 


of these post cards now, but the new 


by September 15 


Post cards printed 


under soldiers’ vote 


You may use this post card to apply for 
an absentee ballot to be used in a primary 
or special election as well as the November 
election. The card will show your name, 
residence, service, ete. The soldiers’ vote 
law recommends that all States accept 
these post cards as formal applications 
ballots and 
for registration under State laws in _pri- 
maries and general elections. A majority of 
the States have agreed to accept the post- 
card applications. 


for absentee as applications 


You can vote in a primary election only. if 


you get an absentee ballot from your 
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Le [een Listed: 
HOW SERVICEMEN CAN CAST THEIR VOTES 


State, provided that State laws permit 
such absentee voting. Be sure to give your 
party affiliation if you want to vote in a 
primary. Also, you can vote for State and 
local offices only by use of State absentee 
ballots. After ballots are marked, they are 
to be mailed to the Secretary of State of 
the State involved. 


What about the federal ballot for the 
November elections? 
You may use a federal ballot only in cer- 
tain cases when you do not have a State 
absentee ballot. Furthermore, federal bal- 
lots may be used only to vote for candi- 
President, Vice President and 
Congress. No formal application is neces- 


dates for 


sary for federal ballots. They are supposed 
to be made available later, if possible, by 
the Army and Navy to soldiers and sailors, 
no matter where stationed. But a service- 
should make certain that his State 
will accept a federal ballot before sending 
it in. 


The federal ballot is designed mainly for 
use in national elections by those over- 
seas, but it may be used in special cases 
within the United States. If 
the armed services and are 
the U.S., 
absentee ballot if your State provides for 
such ballots. may use a 
federal ballot, the 
U.S. or overseas, if the Governor of your 
State certifies before July 15. that 


you are in 
stationed in 
you are supposed to use a State 
However, you 
whether stationed in 
your 
State has no provisions for absentee vot- 
ing and that use of the federal ballot is 
authorized by State law. You also may 
stationed 
that 


you applied for a State ballot before Sep- 


use a federal ballot if you are 


overseas and can state under oath 
tember 1 but did not receive it by October 
1. In this your 
State also must certify before July 15 that 
use of the federal ballot is permissible 


under laws of the State. 


ease, the Governor of 


Can anyone other than a member of the 
armed services vote under provisions 
of the soldiers’ vote law? 


You also may vote under provisions of 
the new law if you are a member of the 
merchant marine and are serving outside 
the U. S. In addition, the law affects per- 
sons who are serving with the American 
Red Cross, the United Service Organiza- 
tions, the Society of Friends and the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Service Pilots while they 
are outside the United States and are at- 
tached to the armed forces of the U. S. 
Of course, the law also covers members 
of the women’s branches of the services. 








If you are with the armed forces and 
far away from home, how will you kq 
who is running for various offices 
when primaries are to be held? 


The War Ballot Commission will dray 
and try to deliver to all units of the Aq 
Navy and merchant marine a list of 

didates for President, Vice President, ' 
ator and Representative from all St 
However, this list will apply only to 4 
didates in the general election. Under 
law, this list must contain the name. 
dress, party affiliation and office for w 
each candidate is nominated, but no 
Similar information al 
eandidates for State and local offices 
ally would be provided by States 

send out absentee ballots. 


information. 


The Army and Navy are trying to j 


servicemen informed about dates of 








maries and details of State voting | 
and absentee voting rules through va 
service publications and circulars. Polif 
candidates and organizations also are 
mitted to send campaign material t 
dividual servicemen through the ma 


Does the soldiers’ vote law do a 
with personal registration and 
ment of poll taxes in States w 
these are required? 


The does not do a 
with any State laws, but leaves it ent 
up to individual States to determine 
validity of ballots east under the fe 
law. However, the Ramsay Act of 
provided that servicemen who were q 
fied and from h 
could east ballots for candidates for P 
dent, Vice President and Congress wit 


new federal law 


to vole were absent 


being required to register or pay poll ta 
Part of the Ramsay Act was amende 
but not 
sections dealing with registration and 
ment of poll taxes. 


the new soldiers vote law, 


Will the ballots of servicemen be sed 


The Army and Navy are required toa 
servicemen to vote and seal their ba 
secretly. Voting oaths can be administ 
by commissioned officers and noncom 
sioned not below the grade 
sergeant or petty officer. The sealed 
velopes, marked “Official Election 

Ballot,” are supposed to be delivered ¢ 
to proper election officials within 
States. Priority will be given by ser 
and postal authorities to mail with 


officers 





proper War Ballot marking. For the 1 
part, air mail will be used in carrying 
lots to and from servicemen overseas. 
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Presidents Week 








TOWARD PEACE WITH CONGRESS 


Attempt by Administration to Restore Harmony With Lawmakers 


Developing a foreign policy 
broad enough to find 
support in both parties 


Conciliation is becoming the White 
House watchword in its relations with 
Congress. President Roosevelt is using 


milder language. Secretary of State Hull 
is explaining his foreign policy plans to 
members of Congress. White House emis- 
saries are more mindful of congressional 
views. A more co-operative attitude is 
evolving. 

All of this is preparatory to the politi- 
cal battles of the future. The Ad- 


Hull put their heads together last week 
on the speech in which Mr. Hull enunci- 
ated the Administration’s postwar policies 
insofar as they have yet 

The development of postwar plans, 
either by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull o1 
by America’s British and Russian allies, 
is vastly complicated by election uncer- 
tainties. Neither Russia nor Great Britain 
that America will follow 
a policy of postwar collaboration or be 
back shell. If 
it is to be a policy of collaboration, they 
know 


America in 


been evolved. 


can be certain 


drawn into an isolationist 


do not how 


tion by 


broad that participa- 


international affairs 


ing election. In keeping the policy broad, 
the Administration has aroused the criti- 
cism that it is not specific enough. 

Into the broad outlines of this policy, 
however, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
manage to fit their every-day decisions. At 
his latest press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said that the question of allowing each 
nation self-determination with respect to 
its own governmental problems was a 
the 
French Committee of National Liberation. 


great deterrent to recognition of 
Should the views of people outside a 
country prevail? he asked. Or should a de 
cision wait until the voice of those inside 
an occupied country can be heard? 





ministration will need more friends 
on Capitol Hill in the months to 
come. It still has to get a re-enact- 
ment of the Economic Stabilization 
Act. It will need more money and 
the 
gresses. And the plans for the peace 


more legislation as war pro- 
must be ratified by Congress. 

The recent blast by Senator Alben 
Barkley of Kentucky when he re- 
signed and was re-elected as Ma- 
jority Leader, helped to clear the 
air. Mr. Barkley, and others in 
Congress, feared that the widening 
breach between the Chief Executive 


and Congress might run into the 
coming political campaign and 
gather such force as to put Mr. 


Roosevelt into a position of running 
for re-election on an anti-Congress 





program. 





Those are problems to be considered, 


Mr. Roosevelt said, and asked 
again: Just how are you going to 
define self-determination? How do 


what the French people 
think 

The President said the armistice 
terms with Italy could not yet be 
revealed, that questions of military 
He added 
that the situation in Italy changes 
from day to day and he could not 
comment on reports that anti-Fas- 


we knc yw 


themselves about it? 


security were involved. 


cists there were to be allowed to 
form a coalition cabinet. 
Although the Russians have rec- 


the Badoglio Government 
in Italy, this country has withheld 
such recognition and still is dealing 
with that Government on a military 
A reassignment of ambassa- 


oznized 





basis. 





Senator Barkley had strong sup- 
port on Capitol Hill for his point 
of view. The vigor of the President’s 
words in his first soldier-vote message and 
in his later tax veto supported this opin- 
ion. Many a staunch supporter of the 
President—among them Speaker Rayburn 
—have felt impelled in the last several 
years to speak out in defense of Congress 
as an institution. There was a definite fear 
in the Capitol that Congress was being 
discredited in the public mind deliberately, 
not by the President so much as by some 
of his important advisors. That fear is di- 
minishing now. 





Foreign policy criticism still is plentiful 
in Congress. It ranges from those who 
think the Administration has no foreign 
policy to those who think that policy is 
too broad and directed too pointedly at 
co-operation with other nations after the 
war. President Roosevelt and Secretary 
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—Smith in Canton Repositc 


THE CONCERT OF ALLIED NATIONS 


will be. Thus, they are making plans of 
their own. 

The Administration is seeking a foreign 
policy that will be broad enough to find 
sufficient support in both parties to drive 
it through Congress in spite of what may 
happen in the coming election. At the mo- 
ment, President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
are emphasizing that the chief task is to 
beat the enemy. Beyond that, they are 
committed to a world organization to pre- 
serve the peace. 

Hull has these 
plans in more detail with 24 Republican 
members of Congress. They left his office 
after a two-hour talk less than wholly sat 
isfied. And there still is no assurance that 
a dispute over foreign policy will not be 
one of the big points at issue in the com- 


Secretary gone over 


ry . 
dors last week did not change that 


situation, although it does put Alex- 
ander C. Kirk, the Minister to 
Egypt, in Italy as a member of the Allied 
Advisory Council with the personal rank 
of ambassador. Robert D. Murphy, who 
has been both a member of the Council 
and political adviser to the Allied com- 
the Mediterranean, Gen. Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, is giving up the 
former post to deal exclusively with Al- 
lied command political Mr. 
Murphy will deal with Balkan as well as 
Italian affairs. 
Mr. Roosevelt few callers during 
the week. He spent most of his time in 
the living quarters of the White House, 


mander in 


problems. 


saw 


recovering from the bronchial troubles 
with which he has been afflicted. At the 
end of the week, however, he was in 


hearty spirits for a press conference and 
Cabinet meeting. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORG! WASHINGTON 


lhe Unite 
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EXIT WILLKIE, POLITICIAN; 
ENTER WILLKIE, STATESMAN 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Wendell Willkie may have graduated last week from 
the role of self-seeking candidate for the presidential 
nomination to the role of statesman and unselfish 
servant of the American people. He has won already 
far more applause than he gained in his four years of 
persistent effort to win public office. 

Paradoxically, Governor Dewey of New York, who 
insists still he is not a presidential “candidate,” has 
been acclaimed by observers as the man most likely 
to be chosen as the Republican nominee at the na- 
tional convention in June. 

Four years ago President Roosevelt, too, refused to 
say he would be a candidate for a third term and 
maintained the same sort of silence. In 1940 he was 
“drafted” and accepted. He will be “drafted” again in 
1944 and will accept again. 

Do these tactics nowadays mean that “the office 
seeks the man,” that the pre-convention technique 
which prominent men in both parties are now using 
has become fixed as the new “American way” of choos- 
ing presidential nominees? 

Or do these tactics mean thaf, as a practical matter, 
it has become politically wiser to remain silent and 
gather strength from all factions until one gets the 
nomination and then to express to all the voters the 
views that are deemed best suited to win the most 
votes irrespective of party? 

NEED FOR UNIFORM pester - method _—— 
PRIMARY VOTING a9 ential nominees has come 

o a sorry climax this year. One 
IN ALL STATES of the causes for it, of course, is 
that the voting methods of expressing presidential 
preferences in the primaries are not uniform and there- 
fore have largely become valueless as a means of se- 
lection. Congress should legislate a change and re- 
quire a presidential preference primary everywhere. 
In many states, like Wisconsin, the name of a promi- 
nent personality can be used without his consent. 
Neither Dewey nor MacArthur consented to the use 
of their respective names on the ballot—in fact, Dewey 
publicly declined to authorize delegates to enter the 
race in his behalf. But they won just the same. 

Does this signify that the voters of Wisconsin just 
didn’t believe Mr. Dewey meant what he said when he 
announced he wasn’t a candidate or did it mean that 
the pro-Dewey managers took that just as a piece of 


political strategy and as the signal for a more intengi- 
fied “draft” campaign? 

These are questions to which the public at large, un: 
familiar with the devices and mechanisms of party 
politics will not readily find answers. Yet they go t 
the heart of the issue of sincerity in public life. It i 
tragic indeed that the American political system o 
nominating presidential candidates has degenerated t 
the point where doubts and questions can arise con 
cerning the true purposes of the men who hay 
achieved enough prominence to be voted on in a pri- 
mary election—and this at the most critical time i 
world history when we are about to select a leader t 
steer the nation through war and into peace. 
POLITICAL TRICKS It is clear that the America 

people already have a disda 
LESSEN FAITH f hit ade ia 

or politics as such an at the 
IN PUBLIC MEN dislike the chicanery of the poli 
ticians. It would be regrettable if the recent happening 
should still further undermine confidence in our pub 
lic men and seem to strengthen the impression tha 
the way to public office in a democracy is throug 
trickery, if not downright hypocrisy, which is not only 
condoned but participated in by the party leaders 

Who were the men who ran as Dewey delegates i 
Wisconsin? Fred Zimmerman, politician, is secreta 
of state in the Wisconsin state government and th 
man who for years has known more about the part 
machinery than anyone in that state. He was the lead 
er of the Dewey movement and he knew very well tha 
Dewey’s refusal to acknowledge any candidacy woul 
be an asset in Wisconsin. Mr. Zimmerman was charge 
by Wendell Willkie last week with having isolationis 
views. It so happens that Mr. Zimmerman ran wa 
ahead of the next two Dewey delegates. His stron 
personal following and knowledge of how to gather i 
the party vote in Wisconsin undoubtedly were facto 
in the Dewey victory. 

But it is worth noting, too, that out of a Republica 
vote of 680,000 polled in the final presidential race i 
1940, only about 250,000 Republicans all told vote 
last week in the primary. It was a four-cornered con 
test. The views on public questions of General Mac 
Arthur, who ran second were not known. Indeed 
since the election Mr. Zimmerman has stated to th 
press his belief that the ‘““America First” folks of th 
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aiates News 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Wisconsin primary cannot be construed as victory for isolationism 
-Dewey’s opportunity to win depends now on his 
attitude, however, toward war and peace issues. 


if isolationist school of thought backed MacArthur more 
strongly than Dewey. Presumably they used Mac- 
4 Arthur’s name to help beat Willkie—their main target. 

Lieut. Commander Stassen of the Navy made no 
campaign, of course, because he is overseas, but his 
views were widely publicized while he was Governor 
of Minnesota. He is no isolationist. He ran third. 

So we have a primary election in which the men who 
ran first, second, and third made no campaign in the 
press or in person, and yet took the top three places in 
i] the race while the one man—Wendell Willkie—who 
expressed his views fully and forthrightly and cam- 
paigned two whole weeks in Wisconsin didn’t win a 
single delegate. If he had been a politician he would 
never have chosen Wisconsin as a final test. For the 
cards were stacked against him there. 

The answer, on the other hand, cannot be found in 
merely writing off Wisconsin as an “isolationist” 
stronghold. It is true that the 10 Republican Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Wisconsin, reflecting the 
viewpoint of the people of Wisconsin, voted unani- 
mously before Pearl Harbor against repeal of the arms 
embargo, against lend-lease and the first lend-lease ap- 
propriation, against the selective service law in 1939 
and its extension in 1941, against the arming of mer- 
chant ships and other measures that have since helped 
tokeep Hitler out of Britain, Canada and South Amer- 
ica. But it is also true that the people of Wisconsin are 
today loyal in every sense to the war and that the 
lage German population in that state has given the 
FBI less trouble than any other foreign-born group 
anywhere in the Union. 
ee oe 
WITHIN PARTY : : 

HURT WILLKIE ternational cooperation are not 

far different from those of Will- 
kie and that if the Stassen and Willkie vote had been 
combined and if it be conceded that at least a small 
segment of the Dewey vote is not isolationist and this 
segment were added to the Willkie-Stassen votes, the 
tesulting number would far exceed 50 per cent of the 
total and show Wisconsin Republicans to be as much 
interested as the Republicans of any other state in 
winning the war and making a lasting peace. 

The answer to the Willkie defeat must, therefore, be 
lboked for in his own ineptness as a politician and the 


animosities he engendered within the Republican party 
by his emphasis on international rather than on do- 
mestic issues. One must penetrate the source of these 
political enmities to get at the real reason for the col- 
lapse of the Willkie boom for the Presidency. The 
“regulars” who follow the wishes of the party machines 
constitute the bulk of the vote in the party primaries 
these days. It’s the same in the Democratic primaries. 
Rarely is a party primary, as conducted today, a true 
test of the sentiment of the people of a state. 
me cy Tat ee eee 
ISSUES WILL LOSE not to affiliate with either party 
INDEPENDENT VOTE . : ; 

in a primary election. Many of 
these votes undoubtedly did go to Willkie in 1940 
when he nearly carried Wisconsin against Roosevelt. 
Many of these same independent votes will go to 
Roosevelt in 1944 if the Republican nominee listens to 
the views of those isolationists who last week said ex- 
ultantly that the Wisconsin primary was a rebuke to 
internationalism and urged Dewey to accept the vote 
as a reason for a middle-of-the-road policy toward the 
war and the peace. 

Governor Dewey is a progressive on domestic af- 
fairs. He is a realist in international affairs. He is aiso 
a shrewd politician. In his preconvention campaign of 
1940 he blew hot and cold on international issues and, 
curiously enough, his speech in Wisconsin in that year 
which leaned toward the isolationist viewpoint was 
inconsistent with earlier speeches that leaned the other 
way. Does this mean he will again seek to straddle to 
get votes? If so, President Roosevelt will win a fourth 
term by reason of the independent votes. As between 
two political opportunists, the incumbent has many 
advantages in tactics and position. But if Dewey has 
learned his lesson and interprets accurately the true 
and underlying American desire to prevent a third 
World War, he can win over Mr. Roosevelt. 

As for Wendell Willkie, he can now forsake per- 
sonal ambition. He has a great opportunity to demon- 
strate by a fight for principles the difference between 
a politician and a statesman. He could even win an 
honor greater than some men have derived from the 
Presidency itself—the honor of being one of those rare 
men in history who knows it is oftentimes necessary 
to lose an election in order to win a cause, 


















MAJOR MILITARY TARGETS 


SEAPORTS: Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki. 
NAVAL BASES: Yokosuka, Sasebo, Kure. 
AIRCRAFT CENTERS: Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya. 


ARSENALS: Tokyo, Chiba, Nagoya, Osaka, 
Hiroshima, Kokura. 


TANK ARSENAL: Nagoya. 
STEEL CENTERS: Yawata, Kobe, Osaka. 





Nagoya. 
STEAM PLANTS: Tokyo, Osaka. 


SHIPBUILDING: Yokosuka, Nagasaki, Saseho, 


Kure, Kobe, Osaka. 
TEXTILE CENTERS: Tokyo, Osaka. 
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SYNTHETIC OIL PLANTS: Tokyo, Yokohama. EIGHT BIGGEST CITIES AND POPULATION 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS: Tokyo, Niigata, 
. 6,778,804 (Third largest in world) 

; Yokohama. . 968,091 
. 1,328,084 Kobe. . 


. 1,089,726 Hiroshima. . 343,968 
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Japan all at once begins to look like a 
real target. Her island defenses in the 
Pacific are crumpling one by one, 
smashed by naval and air attack as at 
Truk and Palau. Her Navy is on the run. 
Her air force is outclassed. Japan today 
is caught off balance. She fast is losing 
the shipping on which her life depends. 

Thus the question arises as to just 
how Japan would appear in the sights of 
an American offensive. The map answers 
that question. The facts, in a nutshell: 

Fact No. 1: Japan’s shipping is a vital 
target. More than 73,000,060 Japanese, 
packed into an area little bigger than 
Montana, cannot be fed by the tiny 
farms of the mountainous homeland. 
They would starve without ships to bring 
fish and cereals. Japan’s war and civilian 
industries depend on ships for imports of 
oil, iron, coal, lumber, cotton, rubber. Her 
overseas forces must have reinforce- 
ments, food and munitions transported in 
ships, or her captured empire will be lost. 

Blockade of Japan already is proving 
effective. American submarines alone 
have sunk more than 500 ships. One- 
third of Japan’s cargo fleet is believed de- 
stroved. Now, by air and sea, the block- 
ade is to be tightened to throttle Japan. 

Fact No. 2: Japan herself is a good tar- 
get. Her industrial centers, as the map 
shows, are exposed. Tokyo, Yokohama 
and other cities facing the Pacific are in 
easv range of carrier-borne aircraft. Some 
could be reached by 16-inch guns of 
battleships. 








Japan's war industries are ripe for 
bombing. They are strained to the limit, 
are losing the production race, and could 
be crippled. The homes of workers art 
congested, flimsy and inflammable. 

Fact No. 3: Japan’s powers of defense 
are fading. Her Army of 3,000,000 is dis- 
persed, or is concentrated in Asia or at 
home where it is of little use in combat 
ing sea and air attack. Japan’s Navy now 
is probably only about one-third the siz 
of the American Navy. Her Air Fores 
now ranks sixth, after that of Canada. 

Fact No. 4: The Allies’ combined sea, 
air and land forces have proved in th 
Solomons, in the Gilberts, the Marshalls 
and the Admiralty Islands that they can 
smash through Japan’s island defenses 
The U.S. Navy, with its floating bases, 
has proved that it can carry war far 
toward: Japan. This means that land 
bases for bombers can be taken in the 
Marianas, the Philippines, Formosa, 
China. It means that the war is closing 
in right now on Japan itself. It means 
that Japan’s defeat may come sooner 
than had been expected. 
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An ADVENTURE 


in transportation 


Back in the early 1900's, when the 
United Fruit Company ordered three 
new cargo-passenger ships for the 
Caribbean run, with accommodations 
equal to the most luxurious ocean liners 
of the day, shipping men in our East- 
ern ports shook their heads. ‘That 
route will never pay,” they prophesied 
—"nobody wants to travel to Middle 
America’’! 

Amid such discouragements the 
Great White Fleet was born. Time soon 
proved the company right in the belief 
that thousands would explore Middle 
America, if they could cruise there in 
comfort. 

Diplomats and professional and 
business men were the first to take ad- 
vantage of the airy cabins and spacious 
promenade decks of the Great White 
Fleet. Archaeologists, moving picture 
people and writers followed. Finally 
the vacationists flocked to enjoy the 
new adventure of a Caribbean cruise. 
Just before Pearl Harbor the Great 


Great Wh 
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* that had a lot to do with the growth 
of Inter-American friendship and 


economic unity 


White Fleet was carrying 50,000 peo- 
ple a year. 

Trade kept pace with travel, growing 
steadily year by year. In the modern 
refrigerated holds thousands of tons 
of bananas, coffee, cocoa and other 
nutritious foods of tropical America 
journeyed north, while on  south- 
bound trips the ships were loaded to 
capacity with the products of northern 
factories. 

At last the peoples of North and 
Middle America were discovering each 
other . . . finding out not only that their 
countries formed a natural economic 
unit, but also, that culturally, they had 
a lot to offer each other. 

The Great White Fleet and the other 
Caribbean lines played an important 
part in building this economic solidarity 
and friendship . . . Today the fleet is 
carrying war cargoes, but when ships 
can be spared, they'll return to their 
historic role of promoting intercourse 
between the Americas. 


ite Fleet 
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Let’s All Back the Attack—with WAR Bonds! 





Pro and Con 
of Matronmal Issues 


Wisconsin Vote: 
Press Appraisal 
Of Willkie Defeat 


Wendell Willkie’s defeat in the Wiscon- 
sin presidential primary by Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey, of New York, followed by Mr. 
Willkie’s withdrawal from the race, 
clinches Governor Dewey’s nomination 
as the Republican presidential candidate, 
in the opinion of commenting editors gen- 
erally. Willkie supporters view the Wis- 
consin results as a victory for isolationism. 

Mr. Willkie’s withdrawal, says the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.) “makes 
Dewey as certain of being the G.O.P. 
nominee as Roosevelt is to be the Demo- 
cratic candidate.” The Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Inquirer (Ind.) predicts “the possibility 
of early—if not first-ballot—draft of this 
amazing vote getter.” 

For victory in November, however, the 
Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger (Ind.) ob- 
serves that “President Roosevelt would 
appear to be the chief gainer, since the 
Republican Party in Wisconsin has chosen 
to make a dramatic spectacle of its isola- 
tionism.” By voting against Mr. Willkie, 
the Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind.) asserts, the 
Wisconsin Republicans “strengthened the 
grip of partisan reactionaries on the Re- 
publican Party.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), regretting 
the withdrawal of “the candidate who... 
has been best fitted by experience, by abil- 
ity and conviction for the Republican 
nomination,” warns that “Mr. Dewey’s 

. silence as far as national and interna- 
tional issues are concerned . . . permits 
different to interpret his 
silence .. . as they wish . . . for the sake 
of the most practical political results.” 

Questioning whether the nation will re- 
peat its policy of 1920, “when it repudiat- 
ed the policies of Woodrow Wilson and 
took a Harding to help bring on the war 
of 1941,” the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
(Dem.) demands that “the Sphinx of Al- 
bany, N.Y., speak and let the people 
know where he stands.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.), 
seeing Mr. Willkie’s campaign as having 
“made a good many people conscious that 
a different leadership is needed,” predicts 
that “it may well transpire that, as one 
who has foresworn personal ambition, his 
influence will be greater.” The Indianapo- 
lis (Ind.) Star (Ind.-Rep.) agrees that 
“Mr. Willkie . . . will not be out of the 
public eye. He is one of his Party’s and 
country’s real leaders.” 


groups 
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We never knew what this machine could do 


URE—we knew right along that Addressograph 

machines could write business forms and 
records at the rate of 85 a minute—with 100% 
accuracy. 


We knew that before the war these machines 
were Cutting Costs and saving time in payroll writ- 
ing, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 


Then war came. And with it the need for speed- 
up in all phases of business—factory, office, ware- 
house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users 
were telling ws that their machines were being used 
for production control, tool crib control, War Bond 
writing, allotment check writing, parts identifica- 





Addressagraph 


TAADE-MARK AEE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. T. M. 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 


tion and countless other war jobs—many of them 
new applications. 


Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 
business methods with Addressograph equipment. 
So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
out all the things it can do. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the 
same company) can speed up the handling of 80% 
of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
the use of your equipment—save time and money. 
We will be glad to show you how. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
Jand and all principal cities. 





MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY 


LET?S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK :::%1 BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





Enjoy the Westinghouse radio program with John Charles Thomas—NBC, Sunday, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 








a) 
BLUEPRINTS TO CHECK 


x 


See-ability made possible  y ‘day's high-efficiency 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, is helping build the greatest fleet in history. In 
one shipyard alone, draftsmen and engineers must work with more than 200 
acres of blueprints in a single year. See-ability makes this vital eye-work easier, 
enables ship- building Americans to work faster and more accurately, with 
a minimum of fatigue. Through See-ability, efficiency is increased, output 
speeded, eye-strain reduced. Consult your Westinghouse dealer about See-ability 


with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, or write Westinghouse 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Plants in 25 cities . . . offices everywhere. 


Wartime lighting advances 
made by Westinghouse engineers will lead to 
higher lighting standards for postwar America, 
with new and better ways of using light in 
every kind of business, industrial, transport, 
commercial and home activity. Higher levels of 
light for schools will bring easier seeing, 
faster learning, better work. Light in new colors, 
lamps in new shapes and sizes, will offer a 
host of new display and merchandising oppor- 
tunities to progressive stores and show rooms. 
Whatever your plans, be sure you take full ad- 
vantage of Westinghouse lighting improvements. 






















A little today 


means a lot tomorrow 

















« “Say, Whitey, that coat looks 
e 
too short on you: 


TI, + ‘Maybe so, Blackie, but what 
UW there is of it is swell!”’ 


Yes, Whitey, and that’s the way we feel about 


& ~ 
—_ ee Oe SAC pe = ea 
BLACK & WHITE Scotch. There isn’t a lot 0 Oey M8 WHE” 
of it around these days... but the little is zk 


as grand as it always was. If you find it dif- 
ficult to get BLACK & WHITE occasionally, 
remember —it’s being rationed the world 
over. This rationing spreads the reserves of 
BLACK & WHITE as widely as possible. 


Yes, a little today will mean a lot tomorrow. 


““BLACK s WHITE 
Fe Gea with (haratlc” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


_Question_ 
of the Week 


teg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Much comment centers upon the plan to 
direct 4-F’s into essential war work, thus 
replacing key men in the 18-26 age group 
who are about to be drafted. Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, indorses such action and proposes 
that, if the 4-F’s fail to comply voluntarily, 
their draft boards compel them to accept 
war work. 

To present a cross section of authorita- 
tive opinion, The United States News 
asked industrialists, members of Congress, 
educational leaders and others: 


Do you think that the 3,500,000 
4-F's should be made subject to 
draft for work at essential civilian 
occupations? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 





John L. Collyer 


Akron, Ohio; President, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., 


answers: 


I do not think that 
the 3,500,000 4-F’s 
should be made sub- 
ject to draft for work 
at essential occupa- 
tions. Our experience 
in this war has dem- 
onstrated that best 
results have come J. L. COLLYER 
from voluntary effort. 

I am convinced that men in deferred 
classifications, and older men as well, will 
respond with spirit to a national call if 
it is necessary to avert a man-power Crisis 
in essential occupations. 


C. A. Dykstra 


Madison, Wis.; President, University of 
Wisconsin; Director of Selective Service 
System, 1940-41; Chairman, National De- 
fense Mediation Board, 1941; Past Presi 
dent, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I believe in the doc- 
trine that rights and 
duties go together in 
our democracy. The 
t-F young men have 
been relieved of mili- 
tary obligations, not 
because they have no —Hattis && Bvine 
responsibility, but, be- C. A. DYKSTRA 
cause of some physi- 
cal defect. They should have the con 
current obligation in time of war to serve 
their country where most needed, through 
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EVOTING our entire plant facilities, as we do, 
to the production of Aluminum Alloy Ingot, we 
are in position to supply your every requirement and 
to meet your most exacting specifications. More than 
a quarter century of accumulated experience in the 
making of Aluminum Alloy Ingot is available to you 
at Aluminum Refiners. 


Aluminum RKRefiners 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION « Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 


ALLOYS 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING 





LEE DeLuxe tires won fame 
when paved highways were few. 
Their reputation grew as rough 
lanes were transformed into 
smooth stretches of concrete. 


Today with our armed forces on 
trails...through jungle swamps 

. Sharp-edged coral and vol- 
canic rock... sandy deserts and 
mountain gorges... LEE DeLuxe 
tires are proving that the engi- 
neering skill which tamed the 
rough roads of early motoring 
days, is still on the job! 


Around the world, LEE DeLuxe 


tires are winning new fame, new 


honor, new respect. — aga ARE ~ 
{PARTICIPANTS IN we | 
/ OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


eeu SYNTHETIC RUBBER / } 


ates 515" on__f 


DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


the device of a Selective Service Act ap- 
plying to them. Such a program should 
have been in effect long ago. 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling Jr., 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; Former Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Fleet, 


answers: 


The primary con- 
sideration must be 
that the armed servy- 
ices have to have, this 
year, 1,400,000 young 
men. If the war is to 
be won this is man- 

—Underwood datory. 


ADMIRAL STIRLING A national service 
act is one solution to 


the problem; the other is making the 4-F’s 
subject to draft for work at essential 
civilian occupations. I prefer the latter 
and lesser evil, but it might not give the 
services what they have asked for, and 
so the national service act may be needed 
after all. 


Philip Raymond O’Brien 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Board of Trade of 
The City of Chicago, 


answers: 


I feel that we are in an all-out war, and 
that this army of 4-F’s should be forced 
into essential civilian occupations, par- 
ticularly into war industries or on the 
farms. I fail to see how they can offer any 
serious objection to such a plan, when it is 
only physical defects which keep them 
out of active military service. 


Rep. Forest A. Harness 


(Rep.), Ind.; Member, House Military Af- 
fairs Special Subcommittee on Draft De- 
ferment, 


answers: 


I am not convinced 
of the practicability 
of drafting 4-F’s for 
war industries. Of 
course, the nation 
should have the use 
ot this lost man 


power, and men who —Harris & Ewing 


are rejected should REP. HARNESS 
replace the voungel 


physically fit men wherever possible. 

I appreciate that in certain industries 
the man-power shortage is critical, but I 
also am convinced that in many large 
industries there are more young men em 
ployed than are a¢ tually needed for maxi- 
mum production ; 

I believe that Congress should find 
some sound and practical method of utiliz- 
ing the services of 4-F’s without the at- 
tendant difficulties and complications of 
military draft. 
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Absorbing a Plane’s Bounces... 


THAT HEAVY BOMBER landing at breath- 
taking speed needs more than just shock 
absorbers to cushion the jouncing, bounc- 
ing strain on the fasteners that hold its 
parts together. Where bolts and nuts do 
the holding, nothing but the best can be 


used . . . the strongest metals . . . formed 


into fasteners by the surest, most mod- 
ern methods .. . carefully finished and 
inspected. 

That kitchen scale’s fasteners take no 
real punishment. Here, in addition to a 
firm joint, a major consideration is the 
exact fit between bolt and nut that per- 





Guarding a Scale’s Gunces 


mits speedy run-on.. . resulting from 
perfect thread formation and clean metal. 
For safety-insurance against vibration or 
shock . . . and for the accurate threading 
that cuts assembly time and cost—use 
RB&W fastening products. 

For close to one hundred years, RB&W 
has expended its full efforts toward pro- 
viding, in bolts and nuts, the maximum 
combination of strength and accuracy. 
Methods have been continually improved: 
much of its equipment, from the original 
Ward header (world’s first automatic 
cold-heading machine) to modern high- 


AND ALLIEO FASTENING DEVICES SINCE 1645 





speed nut-makers and highly-accurate 
tappers .. . has been designed and built 
by RB&W engineers. 

Plans now in preparation are leading to 
further developments which will offer 
RB&W users even greater confidence in 
the ability of RB&W fasteners to help 
make their products stronger, faster. 


RB:W 


RUSSELL, BURDSAiL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 





Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopotis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales Offices of 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 























Labor Weel 


Title Reg. U.S, Ps 


GUIDE FOR SALARY INCREASES 


When Employers Can Raise Pay Under Treasury’s Outline of Rules 


Question of whether WLB 
follows a stricter policy 
in regulation of wages 


Labor leaders now are raising the ques- 
tion of whether it is easier for a worker 
whose income is regulated by the Treas- 
ury to get an increase in pay than it is 
for a worker whose income is controlled by 
the War Labor Board to get an increase. 

The question arises at a time when the 
unions are trying to break the “little steel” 
formula and other wage policies of the 
War Labor Board. It suddenly is brought 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM GREEN 
A widening breach... 


to the fore by annual reports of corpora- 
tions showing that some executives com- 
manding high salaries have been able to 
win sizable increases under the stabiliza- 
tion law. 

(The Treasury, through the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, has the task 
of controlling all salaries above $5,000 and 
salaries under that amount that are paid 
to executives and administrative and pro- 
fessional workers. WLB regulates indus- 
trial wages and other salaries. Farm wages 
are controlled by the War Food Ad- 
ministration.) 

Now, for the first time, the Treasury’s 
Unit 
guide for employers to follow in adjusting 


Salary Stabilization has issued a 


40 


salaries. The guide represents no change 
in policy, but it is the first public an- 
nouncement of certain policies that have 
been followed in the past. Here is what 
you, as an employer, can do under the 
Treasury’s rules: 

If you had an established policy on 
salary increases before Oct. 3, 1942, 
you can continue to grant increases 
under that policy without approval by 
the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. You must, however, be prepared 
to produce detailed records and to 
show that this policy had been fol- 
lowed with reasonable consistency. 

If you make any changes in salary 
policy, such as changes in job classifi- 
vations, salary-rate ranges, etc., these 
changes must be submitted to the 
Commissioner for approval. 

New or revised plans for salary ad- 
justments submitted for approval are 
subject to these limitations: For pro- 
motions, pay may be jumped to the 
minimum for the new position or to 
15 per cent above the employe’s for- 
mer salary, whichever amount is great- 
er. For merit and 
increases, the limit is 15 per cent of 
the employe’s salary within any 12- 


length-of-service 


month period. 


Another limitation on new or re- 


vised plans is this: The average of 





—Acme 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
... Means a continuance... 





salaries paid for a particular position 
shall not exceed by more than 3 per 
cent the midpoint between the maxi- 
mum and minimum salary for that 
position, or the average salary paid 
on Oct. 3, 1942, or other date ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. 


AFL vs. ClO. The AFL and the CIO 
appear to be drifting farther apart, despite 
a wartime working arrangement that func- 
tions smoothly against a common enemy. 
The two big organizations are no closer 
together politically and ideologically than 
they were when President Roosevelt first 





—Acme 


PHILIP MURRAY 
. . of jurisdictional squabbles 


urged them to join forces before the war. 
And now, with a presidential election com- 
ing on, the chances of the two groups 
merging into one big union appear more 
remote than ever before. 

For more than two years, AFL and CIO 
representatives together and 
usually voted together as members of the 
War Labor Board. They have joined in 
demanding that the “little steel” formula 
be scrapped and that the whole wage- 


have sat 


stabilization program be revised. They col- 
laborated in a study that sought to show 
that living costs had advanced 43.5 per 
cent since January, 1941, as against the 
official Government estimate of 23.4 per 
cent. Yet they have fought each other 
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FUEL OF THE FUTURE...READY NOW! 


EY say the first post-war cars will be little more 

than dolled-up 1942 models. Probably so. But 
after enough of these ‘“‘bread-and-butter’’ automobiles 
have been produced to satisfy bare transportation 
necessities, there’ll be some changes made! 


Can anybody doubt that the war’s tremendous tech- 
nological advances will bring radically better automo- 
biles in the future? It may take time—for new designs, 
new dies, new tools. But one thing the car of the future 
won’t have to wait for, is the fuel of the future! 


For make no mistake, the fuel of the future will be 
catalytically cracked. And there are some thirty 
Houdry-licensed plants now producing 
millions of gallons of it every day for the 
air forces of the United Nations. 


True, this is high-octane aviation fuel; 
better gasoline by far than is required by 
any motor car yet built. But that will 


HOUDRY 


CATAL YTIC 


PROCESSES §| 


+. FOR vi . 
“FOR pp cTORy - 
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merely be a challenge to automotive engineers— who 
usually have had to wait for fuel improvements to 
catch up with their designs, instead of vice versa. 


The first—and by all odds the foremost—catalytic 
cracking process is the Houdry Process. It has fur- 
nished all but a small percentage of the United Na- 
tions’ total war needs for catalytic aviation gasoline. 


It is also the only catalytic process which has 
proved its ability to produce motor gasoline under 
the competitive conditions of peace-time operation. 

That is one reason why most Houdry licensees have 
built and financed their Houdry equipment without 
government aid. When peace comes, these 
forward-looking refiners will be able to con- 
vert their Houdry facilities immediately 
for the economical production of a far 
better motor gasoline than any you have 
ever known—the fuel of the future! 





HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the Thermofor Catalytic Cracking Process are available through the 
following licensing agents to all American refiners, subject to approval by the U. S. Government. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


” BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 36 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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with bitter words whenever disputes arose 
between themselves. 
For example: 
After the War Labor Board refused 
an AFL request that President Roose- 


velt be asked to revise the “little 
steel” formula, the AFL members 
threatened to vote with industry 


members to prevent CIO Steel-work- 
ers from presenting testimony to a 
WLB panel supporting their demand 
for a wage increase beyond the limits 
of the “little steel” rule. The AFL 
members finally were appeased when 
the Board agreed to appoint a special 
panel to hear AFL’s arguments in 
favor of a new wage policy. 
William Green, AFL president, ad- 
vised member unions to have nothing 
to do with the CIO Committee for 
Political Action, headed by CIO's Sid- 
ney Hillman. Mr. Hillman’s Commit- 
tee is working for a fourth term for 
President Roosevelt, while the AFL 
wants to remain free to support 
friends of labor in both parties. The 
Hillman Committee has been accused 
by Representative Howard W. Smith 
(Dem.), of Virginia, of violating the 
Corrupt Act in raising a 
large sum of money to finance its po- 
litical activities. However, Attorney 
General Francis Biddle has ruled that 


Practices 


the Committee’s activities to date 
have not violated the law. 

The AFL refused to share repre- 
sentation with the CIO at the 


forthcoming conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. The CIO had 
directed a request for representation 
to President Roosevelt, but withdrew 
the request when it became apparent 
that a decision in the matter would 
embarrass the President. By with- 
drawing, the CIO courted the good 
will of the White House, and left it- 
self in a good bargaining position in 
its fight for a new wage formula. 

A joint AFL-CIO committee in 
Philadelphia dissolved after long col- 
laboration on legislative matters. 

David Dubinsky, an AFL leader, 
lined up against Sidney Hillman, CIO 
official, in a bitter fight of right-wing 
and left-wing factions of the American 


Labor Party in New York. 
The AFL refuses to send repre- 
sentatives to a London labor confer- 


ence because Soviet trade unions are 

to be there. CIO is sending delegates. 

Those are a few of the major differences 
that have split the two organizations in 
recent weeks. Most of the differences have 
involved officials at the top. Unions down 
in the ranks generally have found it easier 
to work together. 

Basic CIO-AFL differences. Fundamen- 
tal political and organizational differences 
still separate the two organizations. The 
AFL is the more conservative politically 
of the two groups, believes in organizing 


42 


by crafts. Some of its top-flight leaders 
are Republicans. The CIO leans to the 
left politically, favors organization by in- 
dustries. Its leaders are overwhelmingly 
pro-Roosevelt. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, is a big question mark in 
this struggle for leadership in the labor 
movement. He has asked that his miners 
be readmitted to the AFL. Jurisdictional 
differences between some of his unions and 
certain AFL unions have prevented return 
of the Miners, but there are reports that 
these differences soon may be adjusted. If 
Mr. Lewis is readmitted, he might have an 
important effect on future AFL-CIO rela- 
tions. He is an avowed enemy of the CIO 
leadership, and perhaps could block peace 
efforts of the future. 

For employers, the widening breach be- 
tween the two labor groups means a con- 
tinuance in their plants of jurisdictional 
squabbles. It means continued rivalry for 
continued raids by one group 
upon the members of another group. Real 
peace appears to be far in the distance. 


members, 


Wage controls. Labor unions appear 
to be losing ground in their campaign for 
more liberal wage controls. New evidence 
is piling up that the Administration is not 
to be swayed into scrapping the “little 


steel” formula and other wage controls. 
Latest evidence comes in a letter to 


President Roosevelt, signed by four of the 
Administration’s leading price and wage 
officials. In that letter, Mr. Roosevelt is 
told that the cost of living has been sta- 
bilized, that, in fact, living costs have de- 
clined slightly since last April. 

This letter may provide a tip-off as to 
what is in store for the unions when they 
have submitted to the War Labor Board 
all the evidence to support their conten- 
tion that present policies should be re- 
vised. This is why: 

Both the AFL and the CIO, in separate 
proceedings before WLB, are demanding 
a new wage formula. Their complaint is 
that living costs have continued to rise 
while wages virtually have been frozen. 
WLB does not have authority to revise 
the “little steel” formula. It can only make 
recommendations to the President, if 
thinks a change advisable. Final decision 
rests with Mr. Roosevelt, and, before de- 
ciding, Mr. Roosevelt can be expected to 
consult the same men who now are saying 


that living costs are stable. Those men 
are Director of Economic Stabilization 


Fred Vinson, Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles, War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones and WLB Chairman William Davis. 

This letter may not have closed the 
door entirely to the unions’ demands. 
Some way may be found to appease them 
before election time comes. But chances of 
any real change in wage policy are remote, 
so long as the Administration can produce 
figures showing that living costs are de- 
clining or are being held on an even keel. 
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STREAMLINING THE PAY-ROLL TAX: 
EFFECTS OF PROPOSED CHANGES 


Withholding of individual income taxes 
from wages and salaries is proving its 


worth. Current income to the Treasury 
from withholding taxes indicates that this 
source will yield $600,000,00Q more reve- 
nue this year than originally was esti- 
mated. 

Indications also are strong that the tax 
accepted without 


withholding 


is being complaint. 
Fears that 


widespread demands for wage 


would lead to 
increases, 
to cover the amounts deducted for taxes, 
have not been realized. Also, there are signs 
that the withholding tax net has caught 
:. number of small earners, who otherwise 
would have escaped paying taxes. 
Refinements in this tax, now being con- 
sidered by the House Ways and Means 


—Harold Lambert 
TAXPAYER'S CHECKOFF 


. refinements promised 
Committee, promise more revenue. Present 
tax simplification plans would make with- 
holding complete on all wage and salary 
incomes up to $5,000, by extending the 
system to the second as well as the first 
$2,000 surtax bracket. 

For employers, a simple formula is pro- 
posed that could be applied to all wage 
and salaried workers who receive up to 
$5,000, whether single or mzrried, parents 
This formula might be used widely 
by employers of small labor forces. Man- 
agers with large pay rolls would be given 


or not. 
harrower wage 
withholding more precise. 


APRIL 14, 1944 


bands in order to make 


New withholding rates are scheduled to 
vo into effect Jan. 1, 1945, if the tax bill 
now being planned is adopted. 

For taxpayers, some changes are in pros- 
pect. Holders of partially 
bends would have 7 


tax-exempt 
percentage points 
added to the tax on this bond interest. 
That would result from the proposal to 
raise the first surtax from 13 to 20 per 
cent. Capital gains would be subject to 
the proposed 3 per cent normal tax. Such 
gains now are exempt from Victory tax. 

Some taxpayers also may find that the 
proposed withholding would overtax them. 
These would be taxpayers who are entitled 
to more than the 10 per cent deductions 
taxes and 
similar terms. They could obtainrefunds by 
filing individual tax returns as at present. 


allowed for donations. interest. 


Dependents’ earnings also are scheduled 
for new treatment. The Ways and Means 
Committee now proposes to ignore all 
earnings of dependents below 8500, but 
to require them to file separate returns if 
above $500 a year. The 18- 
year-old age limit on dependents would be 
removed by the bill now under considera- 
tion. 

Committee 
other features of the simplification plan— 


earnings are 


agreement is reported on 


to substitute a 3 per cent normal tax for 
the Victory tax and to raise in, to 
make individual exemptions of $500 for 
each tax and to allow a 8500 credit for 


dependents. 


April tax estimates. Some confusion 
exists about the danger of 
penalty for underestimating the 1944 in- 


incurring a 


come tax in the April declaration. Treasury 
officials give these assurances: 

Play safe and use vour last year’s in- 
come as a base, figure the tax on this 
vear’s rates and exemptions, pay the quar- 
terly installments due. If this method is 


5 ho penalty 


usec can be levied, regardless 
of error in estimating. 

You can correct any errors made now 
in amended 


September 15 and December 


declarations on June 15, 
15. Penalties 
will be based upon the total amount of tax 
withheld, plus 
made 


quarterly tax payments 
( hecked 
actual taxes shown on the final return on 
March 15, 1945. 

Penalties won’t apply unless tax pay- 
ments for the year are more than 20 per 


during the year, against 


cent under the amounts due. Farmers are 
given a 331 per cent margin. 
Chief point is that taxpayers should 
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WOOD PLASTICS 


: PLASTICIZERS AND CHEMICALS 


A REPORT ON NORTH CAROLINA’S RESOURCES 


a. the tidewater 
swamps of the Atlantic 


to the towering ridges of 





the Great Smoky Mount- 
ains, there stretches a huge 
forest: the State of North 
Carolina, offering rich raw 
materials to the PLASTIC 
INDUSTRY. 

Centuries ago this forest 
attracted the first white 


settlers. Their descendants 








clearea some 4¢ per cent 





ot the land for crops and 
industrial settlements and 
drew on the tree substance 
to build up, among other 
torest industries, one of the world’s 
finest and largest furniture centers. 
Pine, hemlock, cypress, cedar, oak, 
ash, hickory, maple, beech, gum, chest- 
nut, poplar, elm, basswooi and walnut 
are found in commercial quantities. 
North Carolina’s tremendous forest 
reserves, plus annual natural growth of 
more than 10,000,000 cords of sound 
wood, plus cheap hydro-electric power, 
together with geographic location favor- 
able to the largest Eastern markets, ofter 
a golden opportunity to the manufacturer 
who would see his plyweod, fiber wall- 
board and other PLASTIC products in 
the homes and offices of the World of 


‘Tomorrow. 


"""* WORTH CAROLINA 











acetate and nitrating pulps 
for High Grade Plastics and 
Textiles North Caro- 


lina’s furniture industry 





provides one of the nation’s 
largest markets for nitro- 
cellulose lacquers and other 


-pulp derived finishes. 





An annual sawdust pile 
of more than 500,000 tons 
will provide the raw ma- 


terial, at waste product 














prices, for turning out 
phenol-formaldehyde, 
wood flour and lignin tor 
plasticizers . . . the miracle 
of chemical decomposition 
can be put to work to produce wood 
sugar tor teeding veast and wood alcohol. 
industry seeking the right location for 
establishment of a Destructive Disti//- 
ation Plant tor the manufacture of 
methanol and acetic acid and wood tar 
derivatives wil] find it here where raw 
materials are abundant. 
y y x 
Write todav tor information about 
North Carolina resources: mica, clav, 
asbestos, silica, sova bean and coal, as 
well as forest. Address Commerce and 


Industry Division, 3180 Department 


Conservation and Development, Raleigh 


North Carolina. 


? 
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make the best estimates they can on the 
income they expect from wages and sala- 
ries, interest, dividends, rents, commissions 
and similar sources of income. Persons 
who depend wholly on wages and salaries 
need not file estimates unless income ex- 
ceeds $2,700 if single, $3,500 if married 

Borderline cases might be involved in 
estimating year-end bonuses or partner- 
ship income. If receipt of this income is 
included = in 


uncertain, it need not be 


early estimates.. On the other hand, if 
there is a reasonable basis for determining 
amounts expected from these sources, the 
estimate should be included. 

However, Congress has shown a tend- 
ency to be lenient in providing penalties 
1943 tax law 
specifically exempted estimates based on 


for underestimates. The 


the previous year’s income, and now the 
Ways and Means Committee is reported 
to favor extension of the final declaration 
date from December 15 to January 15. 
That would enable taxpayers to make cor- 
rections after this vear’s income is known. 


Installment credit. Signs increase that 
American paying their 
debts. Latest figures show that total con- 
sumer credit outstanding has dropped from 
$9 499,000,000 at the end of 1941 to 
$4,674,000,000—a decline of 51 per cent. 
The greater part of this decline is ac- 
counted for by the shrinkage in installment 
credit. At the end of 1941, when the war 


consumers are 


began. installment credit amounted to 
$5,921,000.000. Now installment debt 


amounts to $1,785,000.000. 

This shrinkage indicates that a large 
postwar market will open for automobiles. 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, household 
equipment, furniture and other items fre- 
quently sold on the installment plan. In- 
dications are that, when war ends, few 
persons will be heavily in debt. 

That means that jobholders and others 
with steady incomes will be in a position 
to increase their installment buying. Many 
individuals also will be in a position to 
pay cash, because of large savings built 
up during wartime. However, a number of 
these individuals still can be expected to 
buy on installments and keep their cash 
for possible emergencies. 


Attack on income tax law. Seven- 
teen States now have petitioned Congress 
to submit a proposal to repeal the income 
tax amendment of the Constitution, and 
to substitute an amendment that would 
limit the Federal Government to an in 
come tax ceiling of 25 percent on indi 
vidual or corporate incomes. Within the 
past fortnight, New Jersey and Kentucky 
added their names to the petition. 

Under the Constitution, if 32 States in 
dorse the petition, the amendment must 
be submitted by Congress. Adoption of 
the amendment would require approval of 
36 States—three-fourths of the total 
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Speed at the counter 
in spile of the rush! 


The rush is on—from morning to night—and the girl at the soda 

















and sandwich counter is doing her best to serve customers 
well. She fills their orders quickly .. . 
they pay when served . . . and she gives them 


change and printed receipts without delay. 


Give credit, too, to management. Especially at 
all those fountains and snack shops that use 
National Cash Registers and the “Pay-when- 
served” plan. It speeds their service — eliminates 
waiting to pay the cashier on the way out. Even 
wartime help shortages haven’t been quite so hard 
to take — for customers or management — when 
the National “Pay-when-served” plan is used. 


FP PLEASE PAY 
WHEN SERVED 
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MO \ Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
2 \ systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and 
“. save vital man-hours—for business, industry, government and the public. 


Used National Cash Registers are available. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities, 








a. SN nee or er CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Ofidlional or money is handled—there 
VS is need for a National. Our factory ot Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “'E’ with 
four stors % *% *& *& for “unceasing excellence" in the production of pre- 
i cision instruments and other war materiel. 








The National Cash Register Company 
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Fire caused by flammable liquids 
comes quickly, unexpectedly. Then 
any moment a devastating confla- 
gration might spread through the 
plant ... unless ample protection 
has been provided. 


FIRE-FOG offers such protection. 
This newest of “Automatic’s” Sys- 
tems does three things and does 
them automatically and amazingly 
well: It blankets ... it isolates... 
it quenches. Millions of tiny par- 
ticles of water—forming a mist-like 


Want more information? 
Engineer drop in to see 


OIL FIRES 





spray—cloak and choke the flames, 
“island” and cool the fire, extin- 
guish the blaze! 


Many months ago “Automatic’s” 
engineers started working on FIRE- 
FOG. Thousands of dollars were 
spent in designing, experimenting 
and perfecting. Today FIRE-FOG 
is ready for fire guard duty, and 
when necessary will go into action 
with a speed that is seemingly 
miraculous. Best of all, it does 
quickly the job it was designed to 


do—quench flammable liquid fires! 


Ask to have an “Automatic” 
you. There’s no obligation. 





AUTOMATIC 


rIRE-FOG 


+ 1T BLANKETS 
+ IT ISOLATES 
* IT QUENCHES 





“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


* * * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * * *& 
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Nationalist Trend 
In Hemisphere: 
Meaning to U.S. 


A new economic nationalism is cropping 
up in Latin America. In Costa Rica, effec- 
tive April 15, only citizens can start new 
commercial enterprises or become agents 
or representatives of noncitizens. In At 
gentina, the operations of U.S. press asso- 
ciations gradually are being restricted. In 
Colombia, the city of Cali is buying out a 
U. S.-owned power plant, claiming it caused 
a recent general work stoppage through 
excessive electric rates. This is a trend that 
adds up to increasing opposition to U.S. 
controls in domestic affairs, It is open warn- 
ing to U.S. business that it must fit itself 
into the Latin-American economy. 

Transition period. The motive for these 
steps is found in Latin America’s new 
economic strength, and in fears that 
reconversion to peace means difficult 
times ahead. Unprecedented U.S. imports 
from Latin-America exceeded $1,300,000,- 
000 in 1943, surpassing exports by about 
$500,000,000. As awesult, gold reserves and 
foreign exchange balances now are $3,000,- 
000,000, of which Argentina holds more 
than one-third. This results in business sat- 
isfaction, which is one reason why recent 
government changes in Argentina have met 
so little domestic opposition. 

Economically, Latin America is in a 
transition period. Diversified industries 
and raw materials are building up the 
basis for future expansion. Growing re- 
serves lessen dependence on foreign cred- 
its. As a result, the Hemisphere is turning 
saway from the position where U.S. busi- 
ness could dictate, for example, the pro- 
duction of Venezuelan oil or Chilean cop- 
per. Former liberal concessions to encour- 
age development are being limited as a re- 
sult of stricter laws covering exploitation 
of proved resources. This is bringing about 
a gradual integration of foreign-owned 
firms into the national economies of Hemi- 
sphere countries. This means a new ap- 
proach for U.S. business in investment op- 
portunities south of the Rio Grande. 

Continued co-operation. Added to this 
economic independence are growing ques- 
tions as to how far the Good Neighbor 
policy actually goes. Is the U.S. guided 
by expediency in building up Hemisphere 
solidarity, or is the aim a full partnership 
of the American republics? 

These questions are asked by Hemi- 
sphere writers and economists, often exiled 
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Southern Vegetables, 1944 STYLE 


It wasn’t raised in a greenhouse. This novel speci- 
men “grew” in a research chemist’s test tube... 
and a maturing plant became a self-lubricating 
gear wheel that needs no oil. 


A miracle? Yes... the miracle of corn that turns 
into chemicals . . . of soy beans that become paint 
and oil. This is the miracle of modern plastics; one 
of the wonders of synthetic chemistry. 

In these miracles we see great new post-war 
opportunities for the agriculture and industry of 
the Southland. 


For they mean new uses for Southern farm 
products... new markets for the diversified crops 


that grow so bountifully in fertile Southern soil... 
new industries to use Southern skills. 


Because of these miracles, Southern agriculture 
and Southern industry will surely expand and 
prosper together after the war. 

And the Southern Railway, in peacetime as in 
war, will continue to serve the growing South... 
taking its post-war Southern vegetables, all styles, 
to waiting markets helping to make the 
Southland greater, stronger than ever before. 


Look Ahead... Look South! 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











Lindsay Structure domes protect 
vital parts of these huge presses. 
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S HOUSINGS FOR YOUR 


MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
MEAN: 


1. FAST PRODUCTION 

2. STRENGTH AND SAFETY 

3. "PROTECTION 

4. ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 


Lindsay Structure light-weight pre-fabri- 
cated cabinets and housings, available in any 





National Biscuit Company cool- size or shape required to meet your specifi- 

ing chambers of Ls are expanded cations, come to you ready for quick, easy 

and relocated by company worke 
men as necessary. 


assembly. Ls units need no welding, rivet- 
ing, or special tools for their construction. 
Production is speeded, and the Ls principle 
—utilizing all the strength in light steel sheets 
through uniform tensioning—assures great 
strength and rigidity. 

Ls housings are unaffected by vibration... 
produce a finished appearance .. . protect 
equipment against dust and dirt... and sim- 
plify maintenance and repair by providing 
ready access to all parts of the interior. Inves- 
tigate this modern method of light steel con- 
struction today —for immediate service on 
your pilot jobs, send your blueprints to 


ees Ps i ge Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams 
is housed in this Lindsay Seruc» St., Chicago 6, Ill.; or to 60 E. 42nd St., 
ture Childerator Unit. New York 17, N. Y. 


LINDSAY 
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U. S. Patents 2017629 , 2263510, 2263511 
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For details, see Sweet's Catalog File 
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from their own country, and in the U.S, 
by former Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles. They see in U.S. support of 
dictatorships a check on the development 
of more liberal processes. They believe 
U.S. unwillingness to recognize some goy- 
ernments is due to a desire to see the over- 
throw of these governments. This is con- 
sidered contradictory to the declared non- 
intervention of the Good Neighbor policy, 
Present doubts are wrapped up in won- 
dering whether the U.S. will co-operate 
with Latin America in solving problems 
of transition to peace. These problems 
largely arise from compliance with U.S. 
war requirements. They center on assur- 
ing markets for new raw materials, like 
rubber, sisal and cinchona, and new con- 
sumer industries, such as textiles and shoes. 
Until recent months, Hemisphere soli- 
darity was an example to other nations. 
The present period marks one of indeci- 
sion in inter-American relations. Three 
countries formally have recognized the 
military regime of President Edelmiro 
Farrell in Argentina. The U.S. openly has 
declared it will not do so. The other 
American republics are caught between 
continued support of this country and the 
fear, based on actions in the period that 
preceded the Good Neighbor policy, that, 
by opposing Argentina, they are contrib- 
uting to U.S. domination of the Hemi- 
sphere. In the months ahead, the question 
of whether the present trend toward na- 
tionalism is to be halted or strengthened 
is likely to depend upon the willingness of 
the U.S. to share in the problems of Latin 
America as much as Latin America has 
shared in the war tasks facing the U.S. 


Petroleum. Latin-American petroleum 
production is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. In Mexico, the Government offi- 
cially commemorated the sixth anniver- 
sary of expropriation of foreign-owned oil 
fields. In Venezuela, U.S. oil companies 
are planning to extend refining capacity 
when equipment is available. In Brazil, 
the Government has appropriated funds 
for further oil research and invited Ever- 
ette L. De Golyer, noted U.S. petroleum 
geologist, to study oil potentialities there. 

Rich in many natural resources, Brazil 
so far has found little oil to support her 
growing economy. Preliminary studies in- 
dicate that only the eastern coast and the 
Acre Territory bordering on Peruvian oil 
fields are favorable geologically for pro- 
duction. Rail connections with Bolivian 
oil fields so far have made littie headway 
because of the shortage of equipment. 

Current production in Bahia is around 
300 barrels a day. A new well near Sao 
Paulo produces 150 barrels a day. This is 
far short of an estimated minimum of 25,- 
000 barrels a day needed by Brazil. It is 
this shortage that is leading to the present 
intensive search for new oil-bearing struc- 
tures to round out Brazil’s self-sufficiency. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 

















: standing importance in National Affairs.) 
e 45 : 
IS INFLATION STOPPED: 
i= 
“ Stabilizing Effects of Government's Controls Over Prices and Wages 
|= 
e Postwar danger if sudden The resulting figure, $219,000,000,000, over, by additions to the money supply, 
S ‘ ‘ more than twice a normal year’s national not yet taken into account in this analysis: 
S removal of restraints brings income, is the “inflation potential,” the Credit. Installment buying and other 
5. huge spending of savings postwar money supply. It is this money, credit can enlarge further the supply of 
r in the form of cash, checking accounts, purchasing power. Consumer credit has 
e Facts and figures now demonstrate that savings accounts and Government bond _ been cut in half during the war. A post- 
1- price inflation can be controlled in war- holdings, that is worrying inflation-con- war public, relatively free of installment 
s. time. The facts and figures are these: scious economists. They have found that debt, will be in a position to resume de- 
i- Wholesale prices have scarcely budged they can hold down prices in wartime. ferred-payment buying. 
S. for a year. They are .2 per cent higher. They do not know what can be done Mortgages. The same thing applies to 
i- Retail prices. Cost of living has increased after the war. Then a people, weary of mortgages. Many, both farm and urban, 
e 22 per cent, and food prices have been wartime restraints, may demand abandon- have been liquidated. The properties re- 
1e even somewhat reduced since last May. ment of price and rationing controls, and main as potential security for postwar 
ro Rents have been held stable during war. bid up the prices of whatever may be _ borrowing. 
As Wage rates. Average hourly wage rates available, before industry is able to con- Veterans’ benefits. Mustering-out pay 
er have gained 8 per cent during the year, vert to large-scale peacetime work. That of $3,400,000,000, unemployment insurance 
n | but still are under control. would be inflation in its bugaboo sense. in unpredictable amounts, easy loans to 
1e Thus, rationing, price ceilings and pay- Consequently, as things now stand, the veterans, and, possibly, a veterans’ bonus 
at raise limitations are working with rela- danger period comes after the war, not promise another big increase in the infla- 
it, | tive efficiency. They have not, however, while war still is in progress. The danger tion potential. 
b- served to prevent an inflation of incomes. of the postwar phase is amplified, more- All in all, these additions to the postwar 
1i- The figures: 
on Weekly wages. Hourly wage rates trans- Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
a- | lated into weekly pay with overtime, in- \ \\ 900.000.001 
ed | creased 11 per cent in 12 months. 110 | | nie 110 
of Farm income. Cash farm income jumped [_ % 
in | % per cent in 1943. This year is showing TH F MONEY SUPPLY 
as | a20 per cent gain over last year. 100 100) 
All income payments to individuals in- \ \\ 

creased 23 per cent last year. A further 90 90 | 
im | gain of about 8.5 per cent is in prospect for [— — 
m- 1944. The totals: 1943, $142,726,000,000; $81 000,000,000 > 
fi- 1944, $154,900,000,000. 80 : ips 


eT So, although price inflation has been 
oil } held in check, income inflation continues. 
ies | Even after tax increases, the people as a 
ity | whole will have more to spend or save 
zil, | this year than last. Taxes last year left the 60 
ids | public still holding $123,000,000,000 of its [| 
er- f income. This year, the income left in 
um Jf hands of individuals for spending and sav- 


re. | ing is to grow to $132,000,000,000. 

zl With income payments mounting rapid- 40 

ier | ly, expenditures for goods and _ services = 

in- | have increased, but at a much slower rate. 31,000,000,000 

the | The consequence is that each year more | 30 le! 
oil | money is left for savings: 

r0- Individual savings. By June 30, it is es- 20 

ian § timated that individuals will hold savings = [— - &> 

‘ay fof $113,000,000.000, an increase of $65,- A 
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30 
20 
00,000,000 in three war years. 10 10 
ind Business savings. Business concerns by BUSINESS 
sao that time will have savings of $81,000,- ¥ ™ # # ; 
; is § 900,000, up $50,000,000,000 in three years. |} “ 
25, Inflation potential. Total savings, by in- = 1944 
| is dividuals and business concerns, conse- 
ent J quently will stand at $194,000,000,000. (The money supply: Total of demand deposits and currency, of savings deposits 
uc- § Another year of war may add an addi- in banks and Government securities held by business concerns and individuals, 
cy. J tional $25,000,000,000 to the total. excluding Government securities held by life insurance companies and banks.) 
WS BAPRIL 14, 1944 53 
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There must be a reason why men who know 
the best are loyal friends to Teacher’s 
Scotch. Yes... 


30 by Wm. Teacher & S 
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Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


AGE FENCE “3: 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 
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@ If in the past you wisely provided Page Chain Link Fence protection for your plant, 
home or other property, you will be equally wise if you safeguard your investment. Have 
your fence inspected now and serviced expertly by Page-trained men. Their experience in 
fence engineering, erecting, repairing and moving makes them capable of prolonging the 
life of your fence. Or if you do not have a Page Chain Link Fence, plan for it now. Write 
us for FENCE FACTS, and we will send you the name of Association member near you. 
Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION @ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 





money supply may prove tremendous, 
Several circumstances, however, could 
mitigate the dangers involved. The first 
lies in the timetable of the war: 

One-war interval. This is the prospect 
that the war with Germany will end be- 
fore the war with Japan, making possible 
a gradual transition from war to peace. 
After the German war has been won, deep 
cutbacks in war production will be or- 
dered. A big segment of industry will be 
free to resume production for civilians. The 
change-over will take time, but given six 
months to a year, American industry, it 
is estimated, would be in a position tv sup- 
ply the American public with almost 
everything it may want to buy with the 
savings it has accumulated in war. 

In addition, so long as one war contin- 
ues, pressures for continuation of price and 
rationing controls are expected to out- 
weigh any clamor for their abandonment. 
And, if the controls can be maintained 
while industry reconverts, the battle 
against postwar inflation will be largely 
won. 

Besides these things, there are several 
factors tending to restrain a postwar in- 
flationary whirl. 

Restraining influences. One of these is 
fear. The depression of the 20s still is 
fresh in the minds of many workers. After 
this war, there will be an_ inevitable 
amount of unemployment and economic 
uncertainty. Economists expect that this 
situation will induce many people to re- 
tain, rather than spend, their savings, un- 
til they can see what is ahead. 

A second influence is imports. Some 
quantities of goods may be brought in 
from abroad, on which the people can 
spend their dollars. 

A third is war surpluses. The Army and 
Navy will have billions of dollars’ worth 
of leftover consumers goods for sale. The 
tendency will be to dispose of these items 
as quickly as possible. This will provide 
the public with many things to buy dur- 
ing the period when industry is changing 
over. 

So a clash of economic and psychologi 
cal forces is in the making. Developments 
after the first World War were similar. 

Depression in the ‘20s. The compara- 
tively flimsy anti-inflation controls of the 
first World War were dropped soon after 
the armistice. A boom set in. Prices rose 
steadily until 1920. Then the bubble burst. 
Wholesale prices dropped 40 per cent. 
corporation profits fell 90 per cent. Ap- 
proximately $11,000,000,000 in the value 
of business inventories vanished into thin 
air. Farm prices declined by one-half, and 
weekly wage payments by one-third. 

The controls in this war are much more 
rigid, much more general. Nevertheless, 
parallels have developed. The prices of 
luxury items, jewelry and the like, have 
climbed steeply in the last two years. 
They are not subject to price control. 
But there is an even more basic resem- 
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There is No Substitute for Experience 


LTHOUGH he may have expert instructions, it is 
only by actually using a fly-rod that a boy gets the 
experience and knowledge of a veteran fisherman 
necessary to recognize the best in performance. And 
only by the same method—actual use—can your devel- 
opment engineers learn to appreciate the superb per- 
formance of Hycar synthetic rubbers—performance 
you want in your own products. 


Hycar is a superior synthetic rubber—completely 
resistant to petroleum products of all kinds, with an 
operating range from —65° to +250° F. and an abra- 
sion resistance 50% greater than natural rubber. Un- 


like many other resilient materials, Hycer has a mini- 
mum tendency to cold flow after taking the initial 
deformation, even at elevated temperatures. Further, it 
can be tailored to fit the job because oil-swell can be 
very closely controlled. 


Make sure your resilient products are giving 
the best possible performance — ask your supplier 
to furnish you parts made of Hycar for actual tests 
in your applications or products. Our technical 
staff and laboratory will be glad to give you the 
benefit of their experience. Hycar Chemical Company, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Synthilic Rubber 








Fast Becoming 
AMERICA’S NEW 
FAVORITE 


Never sharp... Never bitter... 


A/ways mellow... Load, Qle 


MILWAUKEE'S MOST EXQUISITE BEER 


Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In our 93rd year 


BUY WAR BONDS 





FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


A precision made calculating instrument that is so completely 
automatic that all mental and physical effort has been elim- 
inated from its operation. These fully automatic calculators are 
the solution of the problem created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. Today FRIDEN CALCULATORS are 
AVAILABLE, when applications to obtain deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write 
your local Fridén Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 











blance, and symptom of inflation, com. 
mon to both wars. 

Farm-land boom. In the first World 
War the value of farm land started rising 
early. It rose steadily through the war and 
soared on to reach’167 per cent of the 
prewar figure in 1920. When the boom 
broke, farm-land values skidded with 
everything else. The collapse left the farm 
industry impoverished for two decades. 

In this war, farm-land values started 
rising early. They have climbed 15 per 
cent in the last year. The rate of increase 
to date is about the same as during 
the comparable period of the last war. 
Economists and agricultural leaders are 
watching the situation uneasily. Several 
official warnings have been issued to farm- 
ers against buying land at out-of-line 
prices. But the rise continues. 

Bigger problem. Any comparison of 
postwar problems this time and last also 
must take into consideration that the 
problem is much larger this time. In 1918, 
war expenditures amounted to only $16, 
000,000,000, against, the $90,000,000,000 
that is being spent this year. In 1918, only 
a quarter of the goods produced in the 
nation was for war. Now, one-half of the 
production goes into the conflict. All the 
factors are magnified in this war, and, if a 
boom-and-bust of nationwide proportions 
developed under the comparatively mild 
conditions of 1918-20, it is easy to see why 
the economists are worried now. 

They have one firm answer, one key to 
the situation: Continue price and ration- 
ing controls until industry is producing 
enough goods to meet the demands of the 
public. In that way, these men say, war- 
time savings can be turned into a con- 
tinuing national benefit. If the rate of 
expenditure is restrained, these savings, 
over a substantial period, can provide 
customers and purchasing power to keep 
industry producing busily, with a high 
level of employment and a national income 
far above anything known before the war. 
Prices of some items will be higher than in 
prewar, but runaway inflation can be 
avoided. 

For this reason, Government officials, 
Federal Reserve officers and many highly 
placed businessmen already are proposing 
that the price and rationing system remain 
in effect throughout the first two years of 
peace. 

The public and Congress. In the end, 
the decision must be made by Congress. 
Those who want the controls retained find 
this none too reassuring. For Congress has 
shown a disposition to relax the controls 
in favor of particular groups. If a popular 
demand for eliminating the controls should 
arise, Congress, in the normal course of 
things, would be inclined to heed it. But 
those close to the situation are sure now 
that there is only one safe course—mair- 
tain the controls until U.S. industry again 
is able to produce in great quantity the 
goods that people with money will want. 
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. but the burden 


of Federal taxation may have a determining effect 


Pennsylvania is cutting taxes. . 


on your profit and loss for years to come. 

Where will you look for savings to make up for 
the tax burden? 

The best place is in costs of distribution. One of 
the many items that make up the cost of distribu- 
tion is transportation and many a company is 
paying transportation costs it should not tolerate 

Many companies buy raw materials or partially- 


finished materials in Pennsylvania and haul them 





away from their natural markets to process or 
fabricate them. 

Eliminate such costly ‘‘back hauls’’ from your 
business. Put your plant or one of your branches 
in Pennsylvania, close to raw materials sources and 
close to the rich eastern seaboard market 

The State Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, 
Pa., will have its representatives work directly 
with you to get any information you want on raw 
materials, costs, labor supplies, taxes, freight 


rates, plant sites, etc. Write, wire or phone. 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Pennsylvania 


Epwarp MartTIN 
Governor 


Froyp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 














The Limitless Right-o 


—_ Leonardo da Vinci sought in the study of birds was 
what this generation has created and developed—a prac- 
tical method of human flight. 

But we have found infinitely more—a means of commercial 
and cultural intercourse between towns, cities, states and nations 
which meets, with dramatic timeliness, America’s economic as 
well as military needs, 

This nation’s air transport system has brought air travel 
within practical reach of millions. Tomorrow, the Airlines which 
created this system will continue its expansion. In thousands of 
communities, one will be able to choose a destination—Toledo 
or Timbuctoo—and head for it at three or more miles a minute. 

This expansion means that the Airlines will spend millions at 
a time when the nation’s economy most needs such expenditure. 


But a far greater stimulant will be the many new types of indus- 
trial enterprise which the speed and flexibility of air transporta- 
tion will help create—developing a need for millions of workers, 
many new skills. 

More than any other one group in the world, the Airlines of 
the United States have carried the responsibility and the risk 
of opening the limitless right-of-way of the sky. They have 
paved it with more than two billion miles of experience. They 
intend to bring it finally to the threshold of every man’s door. 

» » » 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD §|N AER 


TRANSPORT 








Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Anericam Business 
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Despite rumors, the current informed war view still is this: 

War with Germany almost surely will end before the war with Japan. 

German war end should come within 9 to 15 months. 

Japanese war end should come within 18 months to 2 years. 

Idea of an early end to the Japanese war, now rumored, is not credited by 
those who should know best. But it is true that time required to bring about 
defeat of Germany is being lengthened, time required to beat Japan is narrowed. 

All of this is important in business planning. 











Outlook is for relative stability in U.S. production, trade, prices, 
profits and wages from present time to the end of the German war. Things are 
grooved. 
As the situation now shapes up..... 
War order volume is likely to remain large so long as both wars last. It 
isn't likely that business in this line will become scarcer for another year. 
There will not be much reconversion of industry until Germany is defeated. 
Material allotments through September don't give much more to civilian industry. 
War contract cancellation will grow in total, but there'll be new contracts. 
Prices generally will change little between now and war's end. It is more 
and more improbable that Congress will tamper much with price control. 
Wage rates will rise only moderately between now and war's end. Income 
of workers will rise somewhat in this year. Farm income also will rise moderately. 
Dollar value of retail trade probably will be larger this year than last. 
In brief: U.S. now is adjusted to a war basis; is geared thoroughly to a war 
economy and will run with relatively little change until war suddenly ends. 




















It is when Germany surrenders that the first sharp adjustment will occur. 

And: That adjustment probably is only a matter of months away. It is not 
as remote as it sometimes seems to be. Time now can pass quickly. 

Within six months after German war ends.....Prevailing view is this: 

Industry's production rate will be down from 245 per cent of 1935-39 average 
to about 204 per cent and will be pointed downward. Unemployment will be rising. 

War spending in industry, now at a $79,000,000,000 annual rate, will fall to 
a $43,000,000,000 annual rate and be pointed sharply downward. 

War industry will be contracting rapidly; civilian industry expanding, but 
at a much slower rate. Output of goods going to civilians, six months after the 
German war end, may be little more than 4 per cent above the present level. 

Automobiles will just be appearing again in new production. 

Gasoline rations will be only moderately higher. 

Tires will be available, but may still be rationed to divide supplies. 

Lumber for homes will still be relatively scarce. 

Food will be in adequate supply, but probably will still be rationed. 

Furniture will be coming back to market in fairly large volume. 

Clothing and shoes should be plentiful. 

That's for the period between German war end and the Japanese war end. 
































Within six months after Japanese war ends.....Prevailing view is this: 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Industry's production rate, now 245 per cent of 1935-39, will be off to about 
129 per cent of that prewar average. It will be near bottom, before turning. 

Government spending for war materials will be down to about $5,000,000,000; 
will no longer be more than a fraction of the industrial factor it now is. War 
industries in this period will be scrambling to get back civilian markets. There 
will be rather large-scale unemployment while adjustments are being made. 

New automobiles will be appearing in fairly large volume. 

Food, clothing, shoes, furniture, civilian durables will all be flowing back 
to the stores again in volume big enough to meet most demands. 

Lumber will be available in expanding volume for home construction. 

Gasoline should be abundant enough to meet all needs without rationing. 

The country will be making rapid progress back toward normal. However: It is 
likely to be 18 months after war with Japan ends before industry is adjusted fully 
to peacetime production, before the level of activity is at a postwar prosperity 
level. That's because reconversion from war, like conversion to war, is a very 
complicated process. Many adjustments will have to be made in the period ahead. 
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In the more immediate situation.....With regard to the draft: 

You might as well expect to lose all occupationally deferred men under 26. 

Then: After midyear, you can expect to lose these men up to age 30. 

That refers to physically fit men in these age groups. It covers fathers 
as well as non-fathers. It reflects the adamant Army-Navy attitude that demands 
the draft of these young men almost regardless of effect on industry's production. 

Industry may get 40,000 deferments of men under 26 out of 365,000 now being 
deferred. And: Most of these deferments will be in end-product war materials. 

There is this point: 4-F's are employers’ best employment bets in key jobs. 
Fathers over age 30 are next—best bets, depending on attitude of local boards. 
It is doubtful if many 4-F's will be forced out of present jobs into war work. 
There'll be an effort to force them by threat and pressure. It may not succeed. 

Employers need to understand that the military no longer is so concerned 
about war production; that the present urgent demand is for men, not new weapons. 
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In making your April 15 declaration of estimated income, remember: 

You must make a reasonably accurate estimate of probable 1944 income. 

Dividends, interest, partnership income, etc., received in first quarter 
of 1944 should serve as a basis for estimating probable income for the year. 

Major errors in estimate can be corrected June 15, September 15, and then 
are to be corrected to at least 80 per cent of accuracy on December 15. 

Deliberate misrepresentation in quarterly estimates can be penalized. 

But: Not to report year-end bonuses, or commissions about which there is 
any uncertainty, is not misrepresentation. It isn't a prepayment tax act. 
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First draft of a tax simplification plan is ready for committee action. 
Under this plan, which probably will be approved without important change..... 

Wage bands for figuring withholding will be much narrower. And: Employers 
will have the option of exact withholding by use of a very simple formula. 

Exemptions and credits all are figured in multiples of $500. 

Income from partially tax-exempt bonds would bear a tax 7 percentage points 
larger than now because of a first surtax bracket of 20 per cent. Capital gains 
would bear a tax 3 percentage points higher due to end of Victory tax and substi- 
tution of a normal 3 per cent tax. That's the effect of planned changes. 

Minors earning more than $500 would be required to make individual returns. 

Most proposed changes would take effect Jan. 1, 1945, would not affect with- 
holding on 1944 income, or the work sheet calculations in making declaration of 
estimated income for 1944. It may be June or later before Congress acts. 

















Congress will move in rather slow motion on most issues prior to election. 
White House will try not to stir more fights. Things may be quiet. 
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Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


No—the bird above is not the Dove of Peace, though we hope 
she is not far behind. It’s a carrier pigeon. 

We haven’t yet come to the point of training staffs of carrier 
pigeons to help fill the hole created by “employees out to war.” 
But American business is really shorthanded. 

We can’t tell you how to get more people, but we can tell 
you how to make fewer people seem like more — through the 

Mimeograph duplicator, which is willing and able to lighten 
the load in almost every department of your business. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago » THE Mimeocrapy Company, Ltp., Toronto 


Vf duplicator | 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. COPYRIGHT 1944, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 

















48-page Picture Record of 
typical Timber Structures 
jobs for U.S. industry... 
“ENGINEERING IN WOOD” is a docu- 


mented record of the importance of timber 
in building, and the type and kind of work 
performed by Timber Structures, Inc. for 
industry and government before and dur- 
ing the war. 

The book is packed with photographic 
and word illustrations on the use of ring- 
connected timber trusses, columns, arches, 
and heavy framing in buildings, ranging 
from small stores to huge industrial plants. 

Examples are from these fields: Aviation, 
Bridges, Shipyards, Municipal, Industrial, 
Commercial, Specialties; with a special 
section on Glued Lamination. 


Contractors, architects and engineers, as 
well as plant management men will find 
“Engineering in Wood” a worth-while ad- 
dition to their reference and work files on 
current and postwar construction planning. 


pee 
STRUCTURES 


TNCORPORATED 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 

















_ People 
of the Week 


4 on 

Wendell L. Willkie has become the 
nation’s No. 1 mystery man of politics. 

Four years ago, Mr. Willkie burst out 
of the inner sanctum of big business to 
snatch the Republican presidential nom- 
ination from under the noses of a number 
of hopefuls. Last week, he emerged from 
the Wisconsin primaries as the only can- 
didate who actively wanted delegates, and 
who got none. Between these dates, ‘ie 
was the darling of internationalists who 
were cool toward President Roosevelt. His 
account of his wartime travels and inter- 
views, “One World,” sold more than 1,- 
000,000 copies. 

The question now is what lies ahead for 
Mr. Willkie. He has stated that he intends 





—Wide World 
MESSRS. DEWEY & WILLKIE 
+». one man’s loss 


to go back to Indiana to grow corn. But 
he also has said that, while no longer a 
candidate, he will continue to be a fighter 
for the policies he espouses. 

Opinion is general that Mr. Willkie will 
not long be content with corn growing. 
He never was one to remain quiet, and 
few expect him to keep silent in the 
months ahead. But at this point opinions 
begin to differ. 

Future Willkie words are expected by 
some to carry little weight. A long list 
can be cited of ex-Presidents and defeated 
candidates who sank quickly into obscur- 
ity after a brief moment of glory. Those 











AMERICAN WINE CO» 
Established 1859 
ST* LOUIS: 





GET RID OF ’EM 


VAG 


Smoker's 


BB JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vipe Mixture 


? 






PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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246,000,000 POUNDS OF RUBBER 


NN 


HE Neches Butane Products Company is being 
put into operation. 


That means 200 million pounds of butadiene a year, 
enough to make 246 million pounds of synthetic rub- 
ber! It means that in this source alone the United States 
will have a synthetic rubber production equivalent to 
the natural rubber of 45 million trees! 


27 months ago, this butadiene plant was just 
an idea—an idea that began at a meeting of the Gov- 
ernment with the representatives of five of the coun- 
try’s leading oil companies. 


These practical thinking men agreed that one large 
plant could produce more butadiene cheaper and faster 
than five small plants. So they pooled their technical 
knowledge, resources, and ability out of which came 
the Neches Butane Products Company, organized by 





...coming up! 


Atlantic, Gulf, Pure, Socony-Vacuum, and Texaco. 


This nonprofit organization had but one objective 
. .. helping to lick the critical rubber shortage. 


The problems were staggering, but the oilmen found 
a solution for every one. And in little more than 600 
days, they built the world’s largest petroleum buta- 
diene plant .. . filled up 314 acres with incredibly com- 
plex equipment of unbelievable size. 


Results: In the year ahead America may have 246,000, 
000 additional pounds of rubber for the planes, the 
tanks, the trucks, and other equipment we need to 
squeeze an unconditional surrender from the Axis— 
246,000,000 pounds of rubber America might have 
been denied had it not been for the ingenuity of the 
oil industry batting together with 

government. 


BUILT AND OPERATED through oil industry 


and Government co-operation... with- 


out profit...for the successful prosecu- 


tion of the war...and a victorious peace. 
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AJAX> 
Paper Cups 


| 4 AERO 
i Paper Cups 
‘ 


COLUMBIAN P 
Paper Cups 


oe <4 PEERLESS 
Paper Cups 


USE PAPER CUPS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 











Divisions of 
UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE CO. 


13 Plants from Coast to Coast 








who cite these precedents, consign the 
1940 Republican standard-bearer to a role 
as a philosopher of the corn belt or a busi- 
nessman-lawyer who had his fling at poli- 
tics and lost. 

Offsetting this prospect is the Willkie 
personality. The man never was one to 
follow traditional patterns. He came out 
for the draft when Republicans voted 
against it. He asked for higher taxes than 
even Democrats dared, while his party in 
Congress wanted to leave taxes strictly 
alone. He went into Wisconsin to seek 
another nomination, although American 
tradition is that the office must seek the 
man, not the man the office. 

To date, none of these actions has done 
Mr. Willkie, the man, much good. But 
now Willkie, the man, has become Willkie, 
the man with a mission. That mission is 
to persuade his political party to accept 
his ideas if they won’t accept him. And 
Mr. Willkie still has politicians pricking 
up their ears. 

Backers of other candidates—Gov- 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio, and Eric 
Johnston, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
president, to name two—now want the 
Willkie vote. Comments from Republican 
Congressmen indicate that, while party 
regulars may have defeated the candidate, 
they still have to reckon with his ideas. 

It appears that, although down, Mr. 
Willkie cannot yet be counted out. 

There is the Willkie following to con- 
sider. His supporters include liberals who 
dislike President Roosevelt, conservatives 
who will have no truck with isolationism, 
and men and women who simply admire 
the Willkie fight and vigor and forthright- 


ness. 


ernor 


That following carries a lot of voting 
power and may be in a position to swing 


the coming election. The question that 
G.O.P. politicians now must decide is 


whether Mr. Willkie still can count on his 
followers. Upon the answer to that ques- 
tion depends Mr. Willkie’s future in Re- 
publican politics. 

From past performance, Mr. Willkie 
can be expected to be quick to denounce 
any half-hearted support of his policies. 
No compromiser himself, he is impatient 
with straddling in If he speaks 
for himself alone. his appeals may go un- 
but, if he speaks for several mil- 
lion voters, he must be listened to. 

In fact, some observers see the Willkie 
influence strengthened now that the man 
has forsaken personal ambitions: His fu- 
ture likely to be devoted to 
getting a forthright pledge on foreign 
policy, acceptable to him, from Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, who now has the in- 
side track for the nomination. His price 


others. 


heeded, 


course is 


for that pledge well might be his support . 


in the campaign—a price that another 
candidate may be forced to meet. 

In any event, this much seems sure: 
Neither the Republican Party nor the 
American people has heard the last of 
Wendell Willkie. 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











When America’s great war-time industries needed 
faster inner-plant deliveries, they chose the CUSH- 


MAN Auto-Glide. CUSHMANS were given every con- 
ceivable delivery ary Hauling mail, messages, re- 
pair parts, etc eding inspectors and repair 
° MANs have proved the can 

Today, thousands are ‘‘doing their bit” i 
war plants and in various departments of the Army. 
Navy and Air Forces—at home and abroad! 

CUSHMAN provides pmasinety low-cost, dependable 
transportation. = may he answer to YOUR delivery 
problem. V asy to operate ~ no clutch pedal or as 
shift. Merely touch the hand accelerator to_ start. to 
travel at any speed up to 35 mi. an hour, Fast Bleck: up. 
Knee-action with coil sprines, balloon tires—gives smooth 

riding. w center of os heavy brakes and excellent 
lights Provide a safet 


your jo Cooter e hendiee the 
WR CUsriMaN or wr ough CUSH- 


are war A... ¥, \ ame nay qui 
for a apes: a the first from your community to write. 
SEND TODAY 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, Dept.U-3, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Maa MA adtshele. ¢ @ the brief story of the market and manufacturing advan- 


tages of Metropolitan Oakland Area, and its amazing industrial expansion of the last two years. 


‘When I wrote them the details of our operation, they compiled a Confidential Special Survey 
showing exactly why and how a Metropolitan Oakland Area factory would save on our 
manufacturing and distribution costs. 


**A few on-the-spot conferences clarified all details and located the ideal site. Now we're ready 
—the minute Victory Day arrives—to let bids on our Pacific Coast plant! And will we be 
several good long jumps ahead of our competitors!” 


At the Center of the NEW West... Metropolitan Oakland 
Area is in the most favorable location for serving the 
immense new markets of the Pacific Coast, the entire Eleven 
Western States and Pacific Basin. On mainland side of finest 
natural harbor in the United States, with three transcontinen- 
/ tal railroads and the deep water terminals of a world port. 


If you are a manufacturer, write now for information and 

Facts and Figures booklet. Tell us your requirements for west 

coast operation and we will prepare a Confidential Special 
: Survey applied directly to your problem. 











3428 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


N 390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 





San Frat ata oion  _/ The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - WAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Invasion Role for Gen. Patton? .. . Britain’s Swing 
From League Idea... Issue of Stock-Pile Control 


It will not be surprising to find that 
Lieut. Gen. George Patton actually 
will hold an important invasion com- 
mand. General Patton, whose gener- 
alship resulted in a quick clean-up of 
Germans in Sicily, stands in much 
higher favor now that his successors 
have bogged down in Italy. 


= 2 2 


Anthony Eden’s resignation as British 
Foreign Secretary would mean that 
the British Government had made up 
its mind to place more dependence 
upon balance-of-power arrangements 
to keep the world stable after this 
war. Mr. Eden, like Mr. Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull in this country, had been 
more inclined to favor a basis for col- 
lective security. 


x * * 


Wealthy refugees from war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe who are entertaining 
lavishly in this country are not flaunt- 
ing wealth that the U.S. Treasury has 
released to them from frozen funds. 
These are refugees who got their mon- 
ey into the United States before freez- 
ing of foreign funds, and there is no 
control over its spending. 


x *«* * 


John McCloy, as Assistant War Sec- 
retary in charge of civil affairs of the 
Army, is the object of some inside of- 
ficial criticism on the ground that the 
U.S. is supplying the goods that are 
being distributed in occupied Italy 
while the British are being allowed to 
do the distributing and to get any 
credit that goes with it. 


ee 2 @ 


Rumors that the second front in Eu- 
rope has been called off, now circulat- 
ing widely through the country and 
even in the armed services, probably 
will grow right up to the time the in- 
vasion actually starts. 


x *« * 


Mr. Roosevelt, Winston Churchill and 
Harry Hopkins really have not been 


68 


well since the Teheran Conference, 
which seems to have imposed a strain 
on its major participants from which 
they have not snapped back. There is 
nothing to suggest that Stalin, how- 
ever, shared in the illnesses that have 
affected the others. 


x * * 


The most out-of-the-way place in the 
world—Sinkiang Province, adjoining 
the western edge of Outer Mongolia— 
may turn out to be the world’s future 
trouble spot. Josef Stalin, through 
Russian publications, is warning 
China’s Chiang Kai-shek that Russia 
is watchful of what goes on in that 
Province. A Russian mission helped 
to develop this Province and retired 
when the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment showed objection. 


= ¢ @ 


James F. Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, 
finds that the problem of postwar 
stock piling of critical materials is be- 
ing dumped into his lap for decision. 
The issue concerns who would control 
these stock piles of rubber, tungsten, 
chromium, etc., with the military 
wanting that control and civilian 
agencies objecting. 


x * * 


There is an inside argument over the 
issue of whether U. S. should or should 
not promote large-scale industrializa- 
tion in Latin America, with the State 
Department and Commerce Depart- 
ment tending to oppose any stimu- 
lated industrialization and the Foreign 
Economic Administration and Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
favoring. 


x *« * 


Bernard Baruch is finding that Con- 
gress is highly suspicious of anything 
that comes from the White House, 
even if it carries Mr. Baruch’s name. 
Congress apparently will use months 
to draft a rather simple law designed 
to clarify policies governing termina- 
tion of war contracts. A Baruch-Han- 


cock report on the issues involved 
is not adding to speed of action. 


x *« * 


Informed officials are saying that it 
now is clear that agreements reached 
by Anthony Eden and Cordell Hull 
at Moscow in their conference with 
Russia’s Molotov did not stand up at 
Teheran, where Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Stalin met, because Mr. Churchill and 
the Conservative Party in England 
objected to a new League of Nations 
built around a U. S.-British-Chinese- 
Russian nucleus. 


x « * 


Henry Morgenthau still will give, in 
official transactions, one American 
dollar for 20 Chinese dollars, although 
on the black market one American 
dollar brings as many as 300 Chinese 
dollars. The inflation in China is be- 
coming violent. 


x *«* * 


Absence of Harry Hopkins, due to ill- 
ness, has added to President Roose- 
velt’s personal burdens of administra- 
tion and has been one factor in slow- 
ing his comeback from recent ill- 
nesses. 


x* *« * 


Navy Department officials have good 
reason to believe that Hitler is saving 
up many of his new submarines for 
use when the Allied invasion gets un- 
der way. German submarine con- 
struction is known to have been 
continuing in spite of Allied attempts 
to knock out the construction facili- 
ties by bombing. 


x & * 


Army public relations officers are try- 
ing not to be in the position again of 
withholding news of embarrassing in- 
cidents. They lost little time in an- 
nouncing the story about the mistake 
of Allied bomber crews in Italy who 
dropped bombs over their own lines 
when they intended to hit the Ger- 
man positions in Cassino. 
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yar back to the most perfect, 


sparkling-bright morning you 
ever saw... and you ll have some 
idea how fresh and sunny is the 
taste of SCHENLEY Reserve! That 
pleasant freshness of flavor didn’t 


just happen ... it’s the result of 


Mellow and light as 


a perfect morning! 


They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. °86 proof — 


genius—no less—in blending! It’s 
America’s first-choice whiskey—be- 
cause we made it America’s finest. 
Try SCHENLEY Reserve — soon. 
One sip will tell you more about 
why it’s America’s first-choice 


whiskey than any crowing of ours! 


BLENDED 


The basic whiskies in Schenley 
Reserve blended whiskey are sup- 
plied only from existing 
stocks. Our distilleries are 

now producing only ,alco- 

hol for munitions, synthetic 
rubber and other impor- 

tant uses. Schenley has pro- 

duced no whiskey since 
October 1942. 
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SCHENLEY 


WHISKEY 


sixty per cent Neutral Spirits Distilled From Fruit and Grains. 





Lhevie Got What it Takes / 


Ad Ashore with the ‘Gator Corps 


The famous “‘alligator” emblem of 
the Amphibious Training Command 


@ Up onto the boiling sands, a huge “LST” rams her steel cor $ aa 
prow ... tanks, trucks, artillery pour out of her mighty maw re 2 
...and Uncle Sam’s specially trained “alligator teams” go 
into action! From start to finish, Doughboy and Bluejacket 
work together, in America’s hard-hitting “amphibious 
forces”...and after that last tank splashes ashore and 
there’s time for a cigarette, you'll find that with soldier, 
sailor, and coast guardsman alike, the favorite is Camel. 


“LST” (shown below) stands for “‘Landing Ship, Tanks,” 


i. = r. fy 


ONE-WAY TRAFFIC! The Navy gets’em ashore 
—and the “alligator cavalry” charges inland! 
When the welcome word “beach-head con- 
solidated” is flashed, and those ever-present 
packs of cigarettes are brought out, soldier 
and sailor team up again—on Camels. 





~ 'R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“ ” 
The T-Zone— 
where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE’’—Taste and Throat—is : 
the proving ground for cigarettes. Only @ FRIEDA TRAYNOR, war worker and daughter 
your taste and throat can decide which ‘bs of an Army man, agrees with the men in the 
cigarette tastes best to you... and how | dt 
it affects your throat. Based on the experience of mil- 
lions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit your 
“T-ZONE” to a ““T.” Prove it for yourself! 


service: “Camels are always so smooth and 
mild, so fresh-flavored.” Yes, Camels stay 
fresh—they’re packed to go round the world! 


With men in the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and the Coast Guard, 
the favorite cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records.) 





